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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


11O FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Royal 7011/2 Telegrams : Exconsec Fen, London 
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British Ge) Rema 
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Manufacture and supply complete plants for standard or 
special duties, small to large capacities 


BALL MILLS 
DISINTEGRATORS 
RING ROLL MILLS 
PNEUMATIC DRYERS 
UNIT AIR SEPARATORS 
CONTRA-FLOW POWDER MIXERS 
PULVERISED FUEL FIRING EQUIPMENT 
VACUUM AIR SEPARATORS 
PINNED DISC MILLS 
CONVEYING PLANT 
CRUSHERS 


Facilities are available at our works for testing clients’ materia!s under 
working conditions. Descriptive matter on request. 





BRITISH REMA’ MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Prop.: EDGAR ALLEN & CO. LTD.: - IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 9 
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| 40 years’ experience 
} enables us to supply 


RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING 


and 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 
“teat 


| Superlative Quality 
LASSE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


FRANCIS Ww. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
| HARRIS & Co. Ltd. Wi.isisrten" 















































SAFETY 


IN HANDLING CORROSIVE LIQUORS 


Is a point of law under the 
: new Factory Acts. 











The OLDBURY 
PATENT 


SAFETY CARBOY 
DISCHARGER 


will empty the contents of any car- 
boy, bottle or vessel and complies 
with the conditions of the Factory 
Act, 1937. 


It eliminates all risk of breakage 

and spilling. Ensures the safety of fit 

the operator. It is also the quickest SS 
way of elevating the contents of a Haag 

carboy, etc., up to a height of 40 feet. | 
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Write for Pamphlet 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. Ltd. 


Chemical Engineers, :: 5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|I 
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SAL-FERRICITE 


WATERPROOFING WATERTANKS 
AND RESERVOIRS 


al-Ferricite Liquid has the effect of reducing the 
S setting and hardening time of mass concrete, 
cement mixes, slurries, etc., and it is possible 
to fix the setting and hardening time down to any 
period desired. . : ; : . : . 


* 
SAL-FERRICITE WATERPROOFS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 























SAL-FERRICITE & TRADING CO. LTD. 


748, FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 119, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.I 
Phone: PUTney 1301-2 | Phone ViCtoria 9331-2 
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BROUGHS DRUMS 


Essential in days of 
war, as in times of 
peace, Brough’s 
clean - pouring type of 
K.C.C. drum is now almost 
universally adopted by 
thejservices. 


STEEL AND MET 


AL 
CONTAINERS FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIES. 


BROUGH'S KCC DRUMS 


’ | S 
F LIVERPOOL & SPEKE Duplicate works ensure regular supplies AND SIZE 
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Faded account books still in existence show that the 


Staveley Works were in active’ operation as far back 
as the year 1690. The Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Utd. was 
one of the first to be registered under the Act of 1863. 


THE STAVELEY COAL & IRON CO., LIMITED. NR. CHESTERFIELD 
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Universal Mixers 


The Universal mixing 
















principle is adaptable 
to a large variety of 


industrial processes. 


Here are three of our 
range of Universa'! 
Mixers, of 8, 18, ana 
88 galls. working 


capacity respectively, 




















BAKER PERKINS 


| WESTWoeOe WORKS WESTWOOD WORKS — PETER BOROUER 





We can accept orders to build these machines for work of national importance 
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The Dial Thermostat 


indicates the 
temperature 
and gives warn- 
ing with abso- 
lute reliability 
when the tem- 
perature rises 
too high or falls 
too low : oper- 
ates bells, 
klaxon horns or 
lights : |, 2, or 
3 switches 
fitted 


EGRETTI 
& ZAMBRA 


122 Regent St., London, W.|- 





Will control 
electric heat- 
ing or a 
solenoid valve 





Boyt ot at 
MEANS ACCURACY | 








The 46-range Mode! 7 Universal AvoMeter 


Hic# accuracy, simplicity, exceptional 
versatility and proven reliability have 
won for “AVO” Electrical Measuring 
Instruments a world-wide reputation for 
supremacy wherever rapid precision test 
work is demanded. There is an “AVO” In- 
strument for every essential electrical test. 
Some delay in delivery of Trade Orders is inevitable, 


but we shal/ continue to do our best to fulfil your 
requirements as promptly as possible. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 
AUTOMATIC COIL WINDER & ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., Winder House, Douglas 
Street, London, S.W.!. Phone : Victoria 3404-7 
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CHEMICAL CO.LTD. 
MIRFIELD YORKS. 








COPPER PLANT 





for the CHEMICAL TRADES 





STILLS 


RECTIFYING 
COLUMNS 


CONDENSERS 





Autoclaves 
Calandrias 
Vacuum Pans 
Boiling Pans 

















Pipework, 
Coils, etc. 


Large Steam jacketted copper 

boiling and mixing pan uth 

geared agitators, steam jacket 
of mild steel. 














BLUNDELLS & 
T. ALBERT CROMPTON & Co. Ltd. 


WEST INDIA DOCK RD., LONDON, E.14 

Phone: rams : 

East 3838 (3 lines) Blundell, Phone, London 
ESTABLISHED 1825 
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A large Acid Tank for pickling Copper Coils 


The work we have done will 
always be our best advertisement! ! 


lor fifteen years we have been studying, nor have we ceased to 
study, Acid-prooting problems for all Industries, comprising Cement 
Penitin Acid-proof ,Cement, Acid-proof Tanks and Tank Linings, 
Acid-proof Floorings, Chimney Linings, etc. 

That knowledge, which we have gained through the actual handling 
of Contracts, large and small, is at your disposal. We have a large 
modern Works, a fully equipped Laboratory and excellent Drawing 
fice facilities, all of which are available to Architects and users, 


and we welcome all classes of enquiries. 


Work laid and guaranteed by our own Contracts 
Department or materials supplied with service. 


| am.’ 


EAGLE WORKS, ARTILLERY HOUSE, 


WEDNESBURY PROD 9541 “? 3 ARTILLERY ROW, 


ONDON - S.W.1 








Phone : WEDnesbury 0 0284 
(Private Branch Exchange) 
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Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, | 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR | 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- | 
MENTATION AND THICK- | 
ENING. SEPARATION OF ] 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, | 
SODA RECOVERY, WET | 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
including 
AGITATORS, CAUSTICIZ- | Bi 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES | 
* ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 
TERS, SAND WASHERS, 

















Rot ary , Pulp Washing Mac hine, with 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMP » « Roller and Repulper. 


Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take- off 


Scraper Knife. THICKENERS, etc. 
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Chemical Industry and Social Trends 


HE ways of the younger generation collaboration is proving a little difficult 

are always strange to an _ older to many of the older generation and it is 
generation, and this is still true of the not surprising that they ask these ques- 
conduct of business to-day. The older tions. One of the first things necessary 
generation has been brought up in the to keep the business world on a steady 
school of individual responsibility. It keel after the war is to render it possible 
has been used to conducting its business for consumers to pay tor the goods they 
in competition with others somewhat on would like to purchase. It was this 
the principle of the law of the jungle in essential step that was lacking during 
which collaboration is rare and the rule the aftermath of the last war. At the 
is *‘eat or be eaten.’’ The words of end of this war the world will be im- 
Rousseau have never been so true as the, poverished and immediate means of pay- 
are to-day: ‘** You reckon on the present ment would not seem to be visible. Mr. 
order of society without considering that Sumner Welles has ether Pee out that this 
this order is subject to inscrutable will mean large and long-term financing 
changes, and that you can neither foresee which must be arranged by the United 
nol provide against the revolution which Nations. Moreover, when payments 
may affect vour children. The great be- fnally come to be made they can be 
come small, the rich poor. ay Oe Does made only in ev oods and services, and 
fate strike so seldom that vou count on those who expect to export must take the 
immunity from hei world’s goods and 
blows? ‘The crisis is On Other Pages services me payment, 
approaching, and we Notes and Comments 173 In this era it is ob- 
are on the edge of a letter to the Editor 174 vious that the indus- 
revolution. Who can The Planning of Science 175 tries of each nation 
answer for yout lon-Exchange Resins 178 must be organised in 
fate METALLURGICAL SECTION such a way that ar- 
Changes are once Germany's Search for Tinplate 179 rangements can be 


nore ) ae a : FOr is . 
more upon us and Sulphur and Phosphorus in Copper 181 made for this to be 


they demand new Magnesium in Italy / ' qg9 done. A purely isola- 
technique. Why New Siandards for Metals . 183 tionist policy on the 
should there be col- iVomen in Scrap Metal ... .. 183 part of industrialists, 
laboration in place of Electrolytic _Tiaplat ie ... 184 in which each firm 
competition ? Is it a decided what it 
good that there Fluorspar tes vee ose vee 185 would do in_ these 
should be collohora- Synthetic Menthol Manufacture 186 major difficulties 
tion in place of com gersouat Notes *y ae could only bring back 
os _ New Control Orders - 18% : Mi 
petition’ The strange General News from Week to Week 188 the chaos of 1920- 
new world in which lerthcoming Events i .. 190 193°. It is clear, 
the Atlantic Charter Stocks and Shares ... aa .. 190 theretore, that indus- 
foresees an era of Chemical Prices sb bike ...192 try must be organised 
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on some collective basis, and there can 
be little doubt that the Government is 
working to that end. 

[ his. however. does not complete the 
Story Industry has become accustomed 
during the last 20 vears to co-operating 
in research into problems of interest to 
the whole of the industry that (wholly or 
partly finances the research. One of the 
essentials of a research association for 
such a purpose Ils that its ofthcers shall 
have access to all the information pos- 
sessed by the industry. A secretive 
manutacturer cannot arrange to have 
research done purely for his own ends 
without letting the research staff know 
the real purposes of the research; on the 
contrary, the ofthcers of a research asso- 
ciation ultimately become acquainted 
with the innermost details of the indus- 
try they serve. Wuth the disappearance 
of secrecy the way is open to collabora- 
tion his does not mean, of course, 
that individual improvements cannot be 
made or that the individual cannot reap 
any benefit from improvements made by 
hin It is still, and always must be, 
open to a manufacturer to exercise his 
brains and those of his staff to make 1m- 
provements which he can patent and 
utilise to his own advantage. 

One advantage of collaboration, if it 
is conducted on sound lines, is that the 
consumer must ultrmately beneft. Im- 
provements in manufacturing processes 
or in technique will ultimately become 
common property, and the consumer, 
though expected to pay a fair price for 
his goods, will himself rightly expect to 
get the best goods for his purpose. Col- 
laboration, however, must go beyond the 
intercollaboration of those in the same 
industry, Let us take an example from 
the chemical industry. It may be that a 
group of manufacturers will set up a re- 
association concerned perhaps 
with paints, with plastics, with heavy 
chemicals, or in some other branch. 
There will arise from the operations of 
that body, and particularly from the in- 
formation which it disseminates and bv 
reason of the greater scientific control 
induced, a general raising of the stan- 
dard of manufacture both in quality and 
efficiency. Those firms that have scien- 
tific and technical staff will take advant- 
age ot the new developments and will 
outstrip their older competitors who rely 
only on the ‘“ practical ’’ man. In the 
end all firms will have to institute scien- 
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tific methods and engage adequatel\ 
trained technical and scientific staff. 

On the other side of the fence th 
chemical plant manufacturers who serve 
these industries will also no doubt have 
their own methods of interchanging 1 
formation and of collaborating with a 
view to the improvement of plant and 
the general conduct of their business. Up 
to the present it is to be feared that an, 
collaboration that there may have been 
has stopped there. This state of affairs 
must not be allowed to continue. There 
are large chemical manufacturers (and 
no doubt some smaller ones too) who 
seem deliberately to reject the conceptior 
of a strong British chemical plant indus- 
try. Orders are not placed’ through 
established chemical plant manufac- 
turers, but are placed piecemeal in ordin- 
ary engineering workshops. That is the 
system at its worst; at its best it seems, 
trom the complaints that have reached 
us in the past, that if a piece of chemical 
plant is ordered from a plant manufac- 
turer, the maker is not allowed to know 
its subsequent history and, once he has 
supplied it, it vanishes from his ken. 

The advantage of a strong plant indus- 
try has been made evident by the history 
of many industries. We need only in- 
stance the gas and coke-oven industries 
Here the plant contractor is given the 
task of building either the whole works 
or a particular piece of equipment; he 
is welcomed at the works at any time: 
he can see his plant in operation and can 
geet any requisite information regarding 
its behaviour. If a plant should suffer 
accident or be unsatistactory in any way 
the contractor is called in to put it right. 
Thus a great fund of information and 
experience has been collected for the 
benefit of the whole industry. Is the 
truth of the matter that the chemical! 
manufacturer is still operating in the 
davs of secrecy when he guarded his 
methods from all competitors ? 

It that is the true reason for the u 
satisfactory state of affairs in the 
chemical industry as regards collabora- 
tion is it due to the fact that most sec- 
tions of the chemical industry have no 
common research associatjon and thus 
no driving force towards the general dis- 
semination of information? ‘‘ If we are 
to foresee and provide against a revolu- 
tion which may affect’’ us all, there must 
be an end to the business methods of the 
Victorian era. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Chancellor on Chemical 
Industry 

# AST Tuesday, in his review of the 

Government's proposed attitude to- 
wards industry after the war, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer showed that he 
was far from ignorant of the technical 
developments that have been going on in 
the chemical and allied industries. 
Pointing out the necessity for regaining 
and retaining our technical leadership, 
he stressed the urgency of developing 
new and efticient processes. One effect 
of war Was to release in an extraordin- 
arily short period a high potential of 
invention, and behind the present scene it 
was possible to discern very important 
langes in the work on the chemistry of 
oil and of plastics, the increasing use of 
light alloys, and new processing of food- 
stufts. Our industrial experience and 
skill would be thrown away unless turned 
willingly to the new products. Capital, 
management, and labour must be willing 
to look towards the new while main- 
taining and improving the old and sub- 
stantial undertakings which had served 
us so well. 


Getting Down to Details 
T HE Government, he thought, could 


help in three or four wavs towards 
this end. First and above all, they 
could contribute by their general policy 
on foreign affairs, secondly, by promot- 
ing export trade, thirdly, by their policy 
in relation to finance and internal eco- 
nomic development, and finally, by their 
general social policy. In a general way. 
this is all that can be asked of a Govern- 
ment: when it comes to more particular 
support, there is usually some difficulty 
involved in working out the details. 
Here is where a strong trade or indus- 
trial organisation can come in—by indi- 
cating to Government officials exactlv 
What action, on the lines suggested by 
Sir Kingsley Wood, is going to be of the 
greatest use to the industry concerned. 
When it comes to the chemical plant 
industry, for example, it is at once seen 
that a lot of spade work is necessary, as 
the official attitude in the past has not 


been specially encouraging, and even 
now 1s susceptible of further improve- 
ment. We do not propose to harp on 


this theme in detail now, we merely indi- 


cate once again the need for concerted 
action if this, or indeed any particular 
industry is to get its share of post-war 
facilities. 
Post-War Trade Periods 

HAT post-war trade will fall into 

two main sections—immediate post- 
war and ultimate post-war—is the opinion 
of Mr. E. P. Harries, organising secre- 
tary of the T.U.C., given in an address 
to the Institute of Export. The first 
period, he contends, will probably be a 
period of rehabilitation lasting from two 
to five years, according to the countries 
concerned. He conjectures that the 
European war will end before the war 
in the Far East, and thus extend the 
period of rehabilitation—a period of con- 
trolled trade and production rather than 
export trade as previously understood. 
Mr. Harries suggests the sequence in 
which problems would have to be dealt, 
such as provision of food, clothing, etc., 
and reconstruction of industries, and says 
that with this as an agreed background, 
the Government would require a_ pro- 
longation of the control of raw materials, 
food and commodities, exchange and in- 
vestments. It will be necessary, he 
thinks, to survey the present capacity of 
the country with a view to discussing 
exactly what peace-time products can be 
manufactured. 

Changing Over 

HE change-over from war-time pro- 

duction to civilian uses will vary 
according to the type of industry: some 
will carry straight on, but with consump- 
tion goods—textiles, chemicals, clothing, 
boots and shoes, and paper—it will be 
more difhcult because of the rationing of 
the raw materials and the concentration 
of industries. He presupposes a frame- 
work of Government control, with the 
Government paying in many cases for 
the goods exported and insuring against 
loss in other cases. He thinks there 
should be ample room for private enter- 
prise within this framework, concentrat- 
ing, in the first instance, upon utility 
lines. As to the secondary post-war 
period, Mr. Harries says: ‘‘it is gener- 
ally agreed that the future of world ex- 
port trade depends upon raising the stan- 
dard of living of all countries. If the 
rehabilitation period is successful, some 
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Getting Away from the Lab. 

HERE is nothing revolutionary in 

this idea. It is so plainly, 
that one wonders, talking from outside 


the gas industry, why it is not done. The 


chemist himself cannot be entirely ab- 

' - | ie @ 
solved 17 blame tnat he 1] ‘> nis 
work to remain half done. For that is 


what it amounts to. It is not enough 
to produce results in the laboratorv. He 
should also make himself jointly respon- 
sible with others that his work is put 
to the best use. In another direction the 
hemist is getting awav from the labora- 
torv: or, 
with it 

of the travelling laboratory van built for 
the Midlands. A charge per day was 
made to gasworks for the services of the 
their equipment. Dr. 


rather. he is travelling i 
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Dr. Smith spoke encouraginel\ 


hemists and 
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hoped that in the next few 
these would be a regulal Teature 
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Molecular Distillation 
this subje 

in Januarv, 1942, by Dr. D. D. How: 
irther information has come to. ha 
regarding the molecular distillati 
itamin E. Dr. K. C. D. Hickman, who 
- well known for his researches 1] this 
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ances Il lude the production ot pure 
rvstallins Vitam? \ and its esters, r\ 
stalline a-tocopherol acetate and 4-t - 
DI ero] nalmitate. al d isolation i tI 


ew provitamin A, which has been me 
Kitol, by Embree and Shantz. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 





‘* Tell the War Worker” 
SIR Factories on war work i thy 
irts of th ‘ountrv nv ight like to nsider 
from the Midlands which received 
he blessing of the Minister of Pre 
January 29 when Mr. Lyttelton opened an 
exhibition in Birmingham of 400 posters ai 
other forms of appeals to workers » 
from some 50 Midland factories. ‘The an 
of the exhibition 
one week to Safetv and Welfare Officers, 
Works and Personnel Managers, Advertising 
Managers, etc.) 18 To pool experience °« f war 
appeals in regard to production, safety, ab 
senteeism, welfare, economy, salvage. civ! 
defence. national savings, and so on. It has 
heen worth doing in the Midlands. and 
other areas would like to do it, t ] 
sure my Committee would be happy to con- 
sider contributing anv suggestions from: « 
present effort.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. ELey, 
‘Tell the War Worker 

Exhibition (‘ommitte 


(Chairman. 


Dunlop House, 
Albany Street, N.W.1. 
January 29, 1945. 


a private one open for 
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The Planning of Science 


Chemical Industry Discussed at London Conference 


HAT science was not as fully em- 


ploved in the war effort as it could 
be Was the opinion expressed by Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, C.B., F.R.S.. to 
THE CHEMICAL AGE in discussing the 


open conference on ‘‘The Planning of 
Science,’’ ‘at Caxton Hall, London, on 
January 30-31. The conference Was 


organised by the Association of Scientifi 
Workers, of which Sir Robert is _ presi- 
dent. Speakers included Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip 
Joubert, and many leading men in chem1- 
al and other sciences. Activities of the 
\ssociation have increased considerably 
during the present war while its mem- 
bership has increased from 1200 to more 


tl an 10.000. 


Mr. Dooley’s Report 


A report on the position in the chemi- 
al industry was given by Mr. A. Dooley, 
who said that in certain fields there was 
improved exchange of information be- 
tween firms engaged on similar work. 
Examples in this country were firms 
working on medicinals, e.g., bacterio- 
static materials, such as penicillin. Full 
exchange of information on anti-malarials 
ow took place between this country and 


U.S.A. There was improved linkage of 
technical establishments in the industry 
with Government and Service depart- 
ments. In certain cases agreements had 


been made for the provision of technical 
facilities and liaison by specialist teams 
and laboratories. This means that prob- 
lems were reaching the people who could 
solve them. Against considerable iner- 
tia, recognition was developing of the 
need for joint consultative committees to 
stimulate energy in personnel. Thus an 
‘efficiency committee ’ of chemists, 
laboratory assistants, and management 
had just been formed on an elected basis 
in a research department at Billingham. 

There was, said Mr. Dooley, a wide- 
spread feeling of detachment from the 
war which could be related to two fac- 
tors: (a) There was a lack of real central 
authority and direction. Demands on 
the industry should be stated in a form 


such as: ‘‘w tons of substance X are 
wanted from vou by April 1. Let us 
know any difhfculties you can’t solve 


locally.”’ Instead of the present 4} 
proach, whether accompanied by a ten- 
der or not, such as: ‘“‘How much of X 
can vou make and when can you start t 
deliver ?’ central direction sh 
have knowledge of facilities in plant 
personnel, sufficient to allocate prioritie- 
and to effort as required— 
that was what was meant by planning. 

b) Joint consultative committees wer 
needed with the war effort as No. 
the ayel da. and with the 
2 the 
from the war. 
assistants, 


Real 


concentrate 


immediate 
teeling of 
He knew of laborat 
deferred up to now and 
Important work, who felt ashamed at 
being in 


: 
made an 


] I 
cetacnme 


Or removil 


sonal %. 
uniform. f 


\lanagements 
attempt, but their propagan: 
tended to sav: ‘‘You are doing iv 


l UY Of 
Pm) ~ 


work, bovs and girls, and you can be well 
satisfied that - 


ss + or 
VW e needed more of the 


vou are doing vour duty. 
calk which said 
‘*This stufl is urgently wanted—let’= <et 
together and see can shorte 
delivery cate!” Managements were 
trving to keep the full responsibility t 
themselves: it must be spread over all 
grades of personnel including the scienti- 
fic and technical staff. Could not t! 
have an hetween the trad: 
\ssociation of Britis] 
Manufacturers or Imperial 
Industries 


how ve 


agreement 
unions and the 
Chemical] 
Chemical similar to that ob- 
taining in the engineering industrv ? 


The Plastics Industry 

Dr. H. Barron spoke of the future ot 
the plastics industry, which, he said, 
looked extremely bright. One sawn 
moulded niaterials evervwhere replaci 
metals other materials. All 
aire raft used Perspex or cellulose acetate 
instead of Plastic bearings 
going into the heaviest engineering ap- 
pli ations. Polvvinvi chloride and 
polvthene were being exceptionally suc- 
cessful in insulation. 
ever, two vital things still lacking—raw 
materials and skilled technicians. The 
eXisting industry was fortunate in ha 
ing many capable men of real visio 

\ critical feature of the times was the 
problem associated with the newer tvpes 
of thermoplastics which were of sucl 
obvious importance. Our showing in 


and scarce 


glass. were 


There were, how- 
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ew plastics was not at all impres- 
sive. We fabricated them on an increas. 
ing scale, and skilfully, but we made 
mparatively little of our own plastics. 
So far as our home-made materials were 
erned., the, were all far too expen- 
“1V¢ In war-time we could aftord to pay 
tor the sper ial jobs these materials did, 
but we had to take a longer view. With 
regard to the American synthetic rubber 
tivity, Dr. Barron said that it was an 
essential war measure in order to make 
he shortage of raw rubber in the 
but as a long-term project 
it also ensured an enormous cheap sup- 
ply of by-products which could be 
iverted into the plastics industry, and 
lignt more than compensate for ans 
extra cost of the rubber. As a result, 
ed to the pressure of their already 
large and progressive plastics industry, 
| Was a further thousand million 
llars of Government capital to support 
ese activities. Resulting from this was 
of fully experienced 


T 
‘ 


present CYisis;: 


77 7 > vy 
mous strean 


Raw Materials for Plastics 


‘fore, in this country the feel- 
ve did not want a svn heti 


at least we should consciously go for 
pla as big a Waly a> possible. We 
had two possible sources of the necessary 
materials. The obvious source was 

the proper exploitation of coal. The 
possibility was the expansion of 

he oil-refining industry. The oil aspect 
as highly controversial, but there was 


h 


nplete unanimity on the coal angle. 


lt remained only to put it into practice 
as soon as possible. What was being 
done? So far as he could see, compara- 
little. The new million-pound re- 
search scheme for coal was a faltering 
the right direction. It was, how. 
ver, utterly inadequate and vague. If 
the entire sum were devoted to the pro- 
duction of plastics from coal it would 
view 
olved in 


tivels 


still be a verv small investment in 
of the enormous possibilities inv 
the post war period. 

It was necessary to get the greatest 
possible scientific and technical weight 
behind the drive for plastics. The 
powers-that-be must be persuaded that 
research and development were the best 
forms of investment. He suggested the 
inauguration of introductory courses on 
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the subject at all universities and tech- 
nical colleges. It should be made quite 
clear to the public, which was so attached 
to coal fires, that most of the raw mate- 
rials for the plastics industry and most 
of the profits literally went up the chim- 
ney in smoke. 


Points from the Speeches 


Points from other speeches were :— 

Sir Lawrence Bragg, F.R.S.—The war 
has profoundly affected all our scientists. 
drawing some away from their research, 
and forcing others to cut short their 
university Courses. Those of us who 
returned to universities to teach after the 
last war were deeply impressed by the 
quality of the students coming back with 
war experience. We shall have an ex- 
tremely fine body of scientists after the 
war. . 

Mr. R. S. Bickle.—Stagnation is ofte 
held up against Civil Servants. To over- 
come this, scientists should be encour- 
aged to secure the greatest contacts with 
similar workers in industry and universi- 
ties, to take university refresher courses, 
and to take part in the work of the insti- 
tutions; and the Government must have 
an enlightened policy with regard to the 
publication of scientific papers. The 
policy of grouping laboratories has been 
good and should be continued. The 
mobility of scientific staff should be 
encouraged. 

Professor H. Levy. We must distin- 
mpuish between the science of planning 
and the planning of science. While the 
iatter might interest scientific workers it 
may equally well lead to chaos as to 
progress in social life, to poverty instead 
of plenty. 

Vr. J. G. Bennett.—Scientific researc} 
and production engineering are the two 
chief factors in creation of abundance. 
Of these two, only research can create 
emplovment. Research will be the 
future strength of nations, as armaments 
and industrial resources have been in the 
past. We can and must gain a leading 
position in research if our political vir- 
tues are to make an effectual contribution 
to the world’s future. We have no other 
major resource left. 

Dr. D. McClean.—The Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee consists of 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
and representatives of 30 8 affiliated 
bodies, all of which are directly con- 





ary 


lent 
ited 
~on- 
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cerned in the application of science to 
social needs. During the last three years 
many important subjects have been dis- 
cussed by this committee and as a result 
steps nave been taken to secure appro- 
priate action. In addition, through this 
committee, questions can be asked in 
Parliament. resolutions tabled with ade- 
quate support, deputations arranged to 
Ministers and general publicity secured. 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


Sir Stafford Cripps went fully into the 
problem of the utilisation of the scientist 
in the war effort, though there was, he 
said, no real difference in the principles 
that should be applied in time of war and 
in time of peace; we should equally 
desire to utilise the highest degree of 
scienttic knowledge in our industries. 
The two main factors in this problem 
were the provision of an adequate supply 
ot skilled scientific staff, and the proper 
utilisation of the scientific staff available. 

‘The neglect of scientific organisa- 
tion, ’ he said, ‘‘and the failure to appre- 
ciate to the full the great part that 
science was bound to play in a modern 
war, led us, in the pre-war years, to 
neglect the organisation of the scientifi 
side of war. This we have attempted to 
remedy in the typica! British way by 
improvising an ad hoc organisation to 
deal with the various problems as they 
We have not created a tidv, blue 
print plan of scientific organisation of 
the war effort, but have rather attempted 
to make the best use of our resources at 
those points where the resources seemed 
likely to produce the most valuable re- 
sults in the quickest time. Hence our 
structure is one Which it is easy to 
criticise as lacking method and orderli- 
ness. but, on the whole, it has, I believe, 
done as much for us as would any more 
tidy plan have accomplished, unless such 
a plan had been laid down and worked 
out well in advance.”’ 

Starting at the top, Sir Stafford gave a 
brief sketch of the organisation con- 
erned: after the five members of the 
War Cabinet who are, more or less, 
directly concerned with scientific matters, 
comes the Pavmaster-General, who is a 
pure scientist, and, in a very direct way, 
is able to assist and advise the Prime 
Minister on scientific matters. In the 
War Cabinet the Lord President of the 


~ 


Council is responsible for the Scientific 


¢ - . 
alr‘ p=C. 
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/ 
Advisory Committee which has_ wide 
terms of reference upon all scientific 
matters; and through that committee the 
Cabinet is in touch with the Royal 
Society and with all the principal learned 
societies of the country. The pooling of 
scientific knowledge throughout the Com- 
monwealth is assisted by the Scientifi 
Liaison Othces of the Dominions, and 
valuable contacts have also been estab- 
lished in the United States. 

Last September three distinguished 
scientists were attached to the Minister 
of Production in an advisory capacity as 
full-time emplovees of the Government. 
These advisers are available to assist in 
all the departments and can recommend 
measures for more effective co-ordina- 
tion. They also act as a link with the 
British Central Scientific Office in Wash- 
ington, which co-operates with the mem- 
bers of the Supply Missions in their joint 
working with American science. In ad- 
dition, the Minister of Production is re- 
sponsible for the. Radio Board, over 
which Sir Stafford himself, in his per- 
sonal capacity, presided, on behalf of 
the Minister of Production. The Minister 
of Labour and National Service is re- 
sponsible for the Central Scientific Re- 
gister and has seen to the training and 
mobilisation of our scientific man-power. 
The Minister of Home Security deals 
with the specialised scientific needs aris- 
ing out of the problems of security 
against air attack. The Minister of 
Defence is connected with the scientific 
side of the defence services for which the 
two Secretaries of State and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty are responsible. 


Liaison between Ministries 


Next, among the various Supply 
Ministries and the fighting Services, is a 
host of liaison committees at different 
levels between Ministries for the ex- 
change of scientific information and ex- 
perience, but each Ministry has its own 
scientific organisation under a director 
of scientific research. There are, in addi- 
tion, Many scientists operating outside 
the research sphere, both in development 
and production, and on operational plan- 
ning. One of the most marked develop- 
ments during the war has been the 
growth of the application of purely 
scientific methods to operations, and there 
are now large scientific staffs in all three 
services devoting their skill and energy 
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operational research. Among th 
latest developments in this direction has 
een the appointment of a new deput\ 
hief of the Imperial General Staff wit 


iTT 
ol, = F ‘ ] 
ne respo! SIDILITN ror ensuring that the 


Army requirements—and the means 
tulfilline then are p o1vected against 
the background of modern science at 
eCseCa!l h 

“A creat deal ot our scientini 
streneth,”’ Sir Stattord continued. *‘‘is not 

the emplovm«e ot the Government 
all, but in the employ of private cor 


panies Many ot the great pre-war it 
istrial organisations already had highl 
skilled research laboratories, which the, 
nave extended and which are now work- 
vernment work. It 


s not an eas ter to co-ordinate these 
reanisations, as there has been. in some 
ases. a not ul natural relu tance To! i! 
strial researc} epartments to pool 
the results of their research, though 


I 
has been done 


nost Willingly and to the fullest extent 


cases this pooling 


research organisations are, in 
linked up with th: 
Ministries, though we 
have not yet reached a perfect | 


f co-ordination and there is still. I be 
7 
’ 


me Way or anotner. 
aT1IOUs Suppl, 


meth 


lieve, room for a better integration of t 
se tion OT Trese€al hand de velopme nt = 
In addition to this there are advisor\ 
ommittees from the industries then 
selves « onsisti! Y OT el eers or scientists 
to whom specific problems may be re 
ferred or from whom advice mav be 
sought upon the way to tackle definit: 
questions.’’ 
A Scientific War 

| think that our main dithculty wit! 
I utilisation of the 
scientists in this war has been our failure 
at a sufficiently early stage, 
that this was going to be a truly scienti- 
fic war and that the battle would not be 
won merely by the physical ascendancy 
of our race, but rather by the ingenuitv 
of those who have 


revara TO The proper 
I 


to realise. 


~ 


trained in our 


secondary schools, technical colleges, and 


been 


universities. This realisation has gradu- 
ally grown upon the country and we are 
now fully alive to the fact that our sur 
vival and our victory depend to a great 
extent upon the output of our scientists 
and our institutions, and that 
everything must be done to utilise to the 
full that high degree of scientifi 

telligence which this country undoubt 


researcn 


very 
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DOsse€sses. We need not be TOY 
ritical ot the exact manner in 

that scientifc knowledge is made 

able. provided only that It 2s made 
| conclusion, Si 

that the 


doubtedly achieved the most rem 


Stattord de 
scientists of this country hac 
progress during the vears of the waz 
vervthing in our power must be done to 
lead we had gained S 
that, as in the past, our scientists 
had without stint given their services 
countrv. so. too. in 
he future we could look to them ft eV" 


neir aevotion to the 


? > 


ements and new devices whic! 


imipienl ild 
make our salvation certain and would 


asten our victory. 








Ion-Exchange Resins 


Desalting Properties 


Hit is searcely a major industry 
, e~ which there are not applhieations for 
the newl\-developed svuthetie ion exciiange 
according to Dr. Robert J. Mvers. 
Products & Chemica! (| 
Laboratories, Philadelphia. Speaking be- 
fore the Western New York Section thie 
Americal Chemical! Society recently, Lr. 
Mvers declared that though the ion-exchange 
found § their practical 


resliis,. 


the Resinous 


. MyIos t 
- - ; pif ~ 
rt . ave bon om © 


use in water conditioning and = softening 
many special applications are now in the 
deve stage. Desalting > aqueous 


: pment 
i] f carbohvadrates with an increased 


<-cerose vield = from 


Tis of 
eane and beet 
syrup is one of the outstanding spe: 
plicati ms of the resi 
‘maldehvde, gelatin, ete., may likewise 
be ** desalted.”” In these 
ften the onlw alternative, 


Aqueous sol 


—_ 
= 


dial Sis 1s 
and the low t, 
high efliicieney, and throughput of the 10 

made them of real 


Cases, 


s 


exchange resitis nave 


Describing the properties of the ion- 
exchange resins. Dr Mvyers stated that ex- 
periments show that their exchange 
city depends more on chemical constitution 
mere composition They can be 
adsorbents in 
chromatographic banding = occurs. 
Their nore Afexible structure means lower 
attrition Experiments prove that 
the re is bo appreciabie 
as The nuniber of cvcles is increased The 
advent of the synthetic ion-exchange resins 
makes it possible for the first time to remove 
all dissolved salts from water and other 
aqueous solutions by chemical 
alone Water so produced is couiparable 
ti quality and purity to distilled Water 
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we B ; T ' L “« INDUSTRIAL ” 


ELECTROLYTIC ANALYSIS APPARATUS 


specially designed for the rapid deter- 
mination of aluminium, copper, lead and 
other metals in non-ferrous alloys. 





This up-to-date apparatus possess distinctive features which 
will be appreciated by every discerning metallurgist, and has 
been developed to meet an insistent demand for ** speed and yet 
more speed "' in electro-chemical analysis. 


The instrument takes stationary electrodes, a specially robust 
type of which is also available, and employs high speed 
independent stirring. 


Supplied either as a single unit (illustrated) or as a ** bank ”’ of 
up to five units mounted side by side on an enamelled metal 
table, with full electrical equipment—rectifiers, transformers, 
ammeters, etc.—for each separate unit housed in a supporting 
cabinet. 


Full details sent on request. 


BAIRD & TATLOCK (London) LTD. 


14-17, ST. CROSS STREET, LONDON, €E.C.I! 

























In few spheres have the discoveries 
of science been more warmly wel- 
comed or more widely applied 
than in the non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry. Scientific research and 
standards are the basic founda- 
tions of our manufactures, repre- 
senting a policy that ensures an 
ever-improving performance from 
our productions of 
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Germany’s Search for Tinplate 
Substitutes 


Development of Bonderised and Lacquered Cans 


REPORT* from the chemical labora ter gives a marked increase in the corres 
tory of the Metallgesellschafi A.G.., resistance of the lacque red surface. 1 > 
Frankfurt-am-Main appeared in Stahl und avoiding to a large extent subcutaneous 
Eisen in August last, in which L, Schuster rosioi at points where the lacquered « 
reviewed practical methods emploved = in ino is damaged. At the same time it reduces 
Germany to provide a substitute for tin- the porosity of the lacquered coating 
plate in the fabrication of food cals. Jefore Since honderising not onlv gives a 
the present war attempts were being made para 7 a A : 
uniform: phosphate laver, but also enables 


in Germany to find such a substitute owing 
to the existing and potential shortage of tin. 
During the last war, some experience had 
already been gained in the use of lacquer on 
black sheet. which to be efficient must re- 
sist corrosion from contact with the con- 
tents of the cans, must adhere firmly to the 
sheet base, and must be free from pores to 
“_ |give adequate protection to the underlying 
steel surface. 

Lacquering the sheets in the rolling mills 
loes not enable these requirements to be 
roperly met; moreover, in transit from the 
mill to the fabricator the sheet is exposed 
® conditions liable to damage the lacquered 
1937, the DZ-Blechwarenver- 


coatings of different thickness and= gr: 
size to be obtained by a modification 
conditions of deposition, tests were mad 
to Getermine the most suitable bonderised 
coating for black sheet cals |? Was 
dent froin the outset that with a single !a 
quer coating in comparatively thin lavers 
sucu as used on food cans, a thin 
crystalline phosphate laver would be mor: 
setisfactory than thick coatings. This was 
confirmed in later experiments on the effect 
of thin and thick coatings on the efficaey ot 
lacquering and the effect of the bonderised 
laver oy) the phvsical properties Ot the 
quered coating. Since the phosphate la 


: - e. } - D ce andl ‘ 
being ervstallins ls less GuC Tlie than 


eries 1° irface. In 


triebs G.m.b.H.. Leipzig, and the Fritz ) : 
wel- | underlving metal, careful attention must 
lied Ziichner sheet-metal works at seesen, ap- i 1 : . ; 
pil given to the question whether the bond: 
| ine proached the Metallgesellschaft with the 1] ’ 
tof . ised anda lacquered cans possess the requ 
ad | Proposal to make bonderised and lacquered a _* 
. cans. tl nef Butele thal aiind to i mechanical properties. In the bonderising 
inda- ans, le suriact HiIsh eins applied Il tile process used No. 5 coatings of 0.003 
' sheet-metal works, thus avoiding subsequent “ones, “ capac’ 
-pre- Siang tet ween pacer were laid down by 5 min. treatment. 
amage to the lac red surface. : "eee | 
S an a, — _ No. 2 process, chosen as a basis of Compar 


r m ° ° ts Oe CAVE ‘ . yhos hat , i; 1} 
iro Effect of Borderising rn - a zine phosphate coating 
1), aeeie 


The bonderised coating consists of ter- 
tary zine phosphate with a few per cent. Types of Surface Tested 
f secondary and tertiary ferrophosphates, 
roducing a ervstalline skin intergrown with 
the surface of the iron. It produces a rough 
ening of the metallic surface. The coating 
is non-metallic and, according to W. Machu. 
econtains O35 to O95 per cent. pores similar LO 
all phosphate lavers, so that unless sub- 
jected to a finishing process the coating is 
hot corrosion-resistant. Organic materials, 
sich as oils and lacquers, adhere ver\ 
trongly to the phosphate laver, which thus 
ffers a good base. Its non-metallic charac- 


y+ 


Cold-rolled sheets, 0.27 mm. thick 
four different surfaces. were used in th: 
Lests : a Plain, untreated surface. 
sanded surface. t bonderised surface \ 
0.003 mm. phosphate coating (No, 5. pr 
Cess), and d bonderised surface | 
0.01 mm, phosphate coating (No. 2 process 
The (b) surface was prepared with quartz 
and, its roughness being almost the sat 
as that of the No. 5 surface (e). These 
sheets were treated with three different lac- 
q ue rs of the [ype already extensively ised 








7” Extracts reproduced trom The lron and Coal Trades for coating black shee t. The thickne are 
leriew. November Ad. TU42. Of the coatings applied are g1ven 1n Tab t i 
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» ] ‘ ] T/ fA TIAA oT Las { ieere j f oatin Ix Oo? the Fo iT 
Tupes of Sheet Tested 


Lacquer coating in gms. dry 


ivpe ot substance per sq. m 
= eet —— — —_ —_ 
A. B ( 
8.72 ¥.42 8.59 
ia fu - : 9.73 4.44 8.45 
Ts - _ S.12 0.68 S.855 


nder 5 Z “= W.54 4.45 S.45 








\- n use Cans are subject to a certain 
formation, this factor was tested by the 
Niesep and Réhrs method in which an a.c. 
iage of AL is applied between the lae 

i sheet and al electrode lili a cell with 
current flow result- 


a eonductor, the 


s from the perforation obtained being 
jsured As long as the lacquer skin re- 
ns whole. no current flows; the current 


pas-ihng imereases with the number of cracks 

created bv deformation. 

these results were plotted for the three lac- 
: } } } ; 

ers used and some differences observed. 

Phe deformabilit’ 


ne jacquer 


the lacquer coat- 


c+ on the thin phosphate base was in one 
ave slightly better (lacquer C), and with 
lacquers A and B not much worse, than 
th the bare surface. No, 2 phosphate 


aver gave a lower ** deformability.”’ In 
ase 0 the sanded sheets, cracks were 
bserved on the lacquered surface, islands 
acquer being formed over areas of good 
adherence With lacquer C no thick coat- 
uld be obtained on the sanded surface 

with a distribution of 8 to 10 grm.;sq. mm., 
z to the high porosity of the surface. 
lhese experiments seem to show that, as 
iicated by practical experience, satisfac- 
tery results can be achieved if the right 


f lacquer is chosen. 
Impact Test 
Farben Zeitung 1941), H. Niesen has 


suggested that lacquered sheets could also 
be usefully submitted to an impact test in 
which a weighted hammer is dropped from 
a given height on to the sheet and the cur- 


rent flow measured before and after im- 
pact, as in the Niesen and Rohrs depression 
test The impression obtained is compara- 
t] ely sharp. It is doubtful, of course, 


whether this form of impact test actualls 
reproduces conditions found in practice with 
filled cans, especially as the indentation is 

re loealised in this test than when a can 
= subjected to a sudden blow. 

Extensive tests have shown that on im- 
pact a can always dents over a much 
greater area than the indentation obtained 

Niesen apparatus. In spite of these 
was applied to the 
sheets under investigation here and it was 

| that No. 5 bonderised coating causes 

a slight reduction in the impact 
strength, with Ne. 2 surface responsible for 

h greater reduction. Lacquer B also 
Impact strength in spite of a 


ms. the test 


] 
cr; a LOM 
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comparatively good Erichsen value. The 
sanded surface again showed that it was 
very difhcult to obtain a continuous cCoat- 
lng: sheets treated with lacquer C revealed 
a marked porosity, 

xoth Erichsen tests and impact tests indi- 
eated that thin bonderised coatings must be 
used for this type of can, thus justifying the 
employment of the No. & process. Thicker 
bonderised coatings are moreover imprac- 
ticable as it is more difficult to cover them, 
the surface remains reugh and pre 
vents the finished cans having a good ap- 
pearalice 

\s regards the results with the thin and 
thick bonderised coatings, aithough sheets 
with bonder No. 2 coating were not entirels 
smooth after lacquering, porosity was here 
again much reduced. This test is impor. 
tant in that it showed that with coarser 
phosphate lavers which did not give an en- 
tirely smooth lacquering of the sheets, a 
reduced eorrosion resistance does not neces- 
sarily follow. 


So) th il 


Corrosion Tests 


Corrosion tests of lacquered sheets on 
different bonderised undercoating were made 
with a salt spray of 3 per cent. NaCl ap- 
plied for Jong periods. The best results 
were cbtained with the bonderised sheets, 
the bare and sanded sheets exhibiting con- 
siderable corrosion. Lacquer C gave parti- 
cularly bad results and tests with it were 
discontinued. Further tests were made with 
lacquers A and B and after 192 hours ex- 
posure the bonderised sheets still gave the 
best results, lacquer B being better than A. 

As the cans after filling and sealing are 
subjected ‘to a temperature of 120° in an 
autoclave, tests were made with cans from 
sheets coated with the three lacquers br 
expusure te 0.5 per cent. lactic acid and 
3 per cent. brine, the amount of iron enter- 
ing solution being determined. Again the 
bonderised sheets gave the best results and 
again marked differences were found be- 
tween the three lacquers, as shown by Table 
Il. The greater adhesion of the lacquer 





TABLE ll Solubility of Fe in Autoclave Tests. 
(mqom. Fe dissolved ) 
On exposure to (1) 
0.5 per cent. 3 per cent. 
Type of lactic acid. NaCl. 
Sheet -—__—___—— ——- . es 
A. B. ot A. Bb. C. 
Bare... wae | ae 22 220 12 LO ll 
Sanded ae. 2 ls 220) 0.5 7.6 13 
tn) ' 


sonder 5 > 14 74 7.1 6.5 


(1) 4-kg. can boiled at 120° for 30 min. 

on the sanded surface gave good results in 
these boiling tests. There were little differ- 
ences in the amounts of Fe dissolved with 
the weaker brines. The general result was 
thar the bonderised cans were largely uD- 
affected bv treatment, the ends of the cans 
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iro the sanded sheet showed signs ot cor- 
rosion, While on the bare sheets the lacquer 
had begun to peel off in places. 

Further autoclave tests were carried out 
with longer exposure of the sheets, roughly 
the same results as before being obtained 
with exposures to both lactic acid and brine. 
These corrosion tests indicate that the phos- 
phate layer applied by bonderising provides 
nd between the surface of the metal and 
the coating of lacquer, thus increasing the 
adhesion of the latter to the surface. and. 
since it is non-metallic, considerably in- 
creases the resistance to corrosion of the 
sub-surtace. The sanded surface also pro 
vides good lacquer adhesion, but is power 
less to prevent corrosion of the underlying 


a ty 


metal 

It is evident that much importance at- 
taches to the correct choice of the lacquer, 
as already indicated in *‘ Korrosion und 
Metallschutz,’’ by H. Weise. Stove-dried 
artiticilal resin lacquers are practically the 
only ones being used at the present time, 
their corrosion — resistance much 
greater thar the iypes hitherto emploved. 
The chief representatives of can lacquers 
now ms use belong to the group of phenol 
and alkyd resins. 

The author deals with German industrial 
practice in the production and utilisation 
ot bonderised and bonderised-lacquered 
cans, which has made rapid strides in that 
country sinee 1937 One of the difficulties 
to be overcome in the adoption of this tvpe 
of can was the need for suitable plant for 
welding the cans to take the place of the 
standard soldering process, as otherwise the 
niass production of these cans would not 
have b en possible 


belng 
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Cold rolled strip has been found very suit- 
able for making bonderised cans, the sur- 
lace readily taking the phosphate coating. 
The first plant for bondertsing and lacquer- 
ing cans was installed at the Ziichner works 
in 1938 by the Géhring & Hebenstreit con 
cern of Radebeul Dresden), benderising 
and laccuering being conducted in separate 
units. This venture led to larger plants in 
which the two processes are combined. The 
capacity of the plant is determined by the 
speed of the conveyor chain carrying the 
cans through the various stages of cleaning, 
treatiig and fabrication, and this varies be- 
tween 3000 and 6000 cans per hour. 

The author refers to practical experience 
with bonderised cans and the future out- 
look. Various institutions have carried out 
tests with a variety of lacquers. For 
spinach, asparagus, and fish in oil the cans 
were in fact better than tinplate cans, but 
they were not so good with fruit. 

Future development of the bonderised 
can reduces itself to a solution of the prob- 
lem of finding the best lacquer. Should a 
lacquer be found capable of resisting the 
more acid fruits, these sheets will find more 
general application for the canning of fruit. 
Considerable progress has been made dur- 
ing the past few years, and modern cans are 
far better and more stable than those made 
when the process was first introduced. 
Zuichner has suggested that the bottoms of 
cans could also be welded in and a fulls 
welded can produced, thus avoiding the 
corrosion which oecurs at the end folds. as 
well as giving a further saving in the 
amount of material used per can. 








Sulphur and Phosphorus in Copper 
Two Methods of Determination 
by D. J. BULLIVANT 


UCLPHUR determination is rarely re- 
quired in refined copper. For very small 
quantities of sulphur in copper, however, 
the following method is ideal. Twenty gm. 
of biister, unrefined, or refined copper are 


placed in a casserole and treated cold with 
ao ml. of bromine, potassium-bromide mix- 
ture After this has been standing at least 
ten minutes, 100 ml. of strong nitrie acid 


are added. After another ten minutes the 
casserole 1s placed on the steam bath and 
the solution evaporated to a small volume. 
This is taken up with 25 ml. of concentrated 
hvdrochlor d and evaporated to a pasty 
mass The treatment is repeated to ensure 
the decomposition of nitrates and to expel 
nitric acid. It is now taken up with 5 ml. 
of hvdrochlorie acid, diluted with water and 
sulphuric acid precipitated as BasSO,,. ac- 


> aa 


cording to the standard procedure for sul 
phur. The factor for converting BaSO, to 
S is 0.15735. A bromine, potassium-bromide 
solution suitable for the determination is 
produced by dissolving 320 gm. of potassium 
bromide in just sufficient water to cause 
solution and mixing with 200 ml. of bromine, 
the latter being poured into the saturated 
bromide solution. After mixing well the 
solution is diluted to 2000 ml 

The phosphorus method is_ essentially 
for phosphor bronze, but for pure copper, 
a larger sample, say 10 gm., and a propor 
tionately larger quantity of acid and of am- 
monium hvdroxide, should be used. One 
em. of the sample is dissolved in a mixture 
of 10 ml. water, 10 ml. concentrated hydro- 
echloriec acid, and 20 ml. concentrated nitric 
acid. When dissolved, the solution is re- 


. 
~~ 
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plate and kept 
rid of the chlor 
traliste rred to a 
len mi} 


moved Lo the corner of the 
hot for half an hour to get 
ine It is then 


fiask und 


7 


conical 
cooled. ammonium 
hydroxide, sp. gr. 0.88, mixed with 15 ml 
water are then added and any precipitate 
which forms is redissolved with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The solution .is then 
warmed to 70°¢ mixture of 1A ml] 


l ana 4 1} 


and a 
ainmonium molybdat: 
corcelttrated nitric acid added and the s 
tion shaken until a Ve llow precipitate forms. 
place for 30 


Af 
1} I L¢ red and ti e resi 


, . 
be | LuUr oO} 


ter standing in a warm 


> . ] 
ninutes the SOLULION s Til 
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due and original flask are 
with 3 per 
The filter 


washed free f1 
acid cent. 


solution. 


mierat 


lltrate and residue 


returned to the flask, and with the addit 
of 10 ml. N/10 sodium hydroxide sol 

shaken until the vell \“ precipitat: has « 
sol ‘ al anc the excess soda back-titrated 

N10 nitric acid in the presence ol yhae 
phthalein. One ml N WW NaOH eq 
0.000130 gm. of phosphorus. lo forn 
ammonium molybdate solution 150° gr 
ammonium molybdate are dissolved in wat 
30 ml. concentrated ammonium hydrox 


+a , : 
al added and mada: 








Magnesium in Italy 


Improved Reduction Process Outlined 


M AGNESIUM production in italy is no 
new development, but it is only com. 
paratively recently that it has reached an 
unportant level, industrially speaking; what 
= that the 

process evolved in Italy for the production 
from dolomite—a double car 


of Magnesium 
OF magnesium caiclum—lIis ol 


makes 1 Tihire more interesting 18 


and of 
Italian development, and was worked 
Dr. G. ( Zuc 
of the Spanish 


has given a brief ac 


out bv Italian technicians. 


carl. correspondent 1D Italy 


chemical journal Jon. 


count of this process which in 1940 provided 
sufficient magnesium to satisfy Italv’s need 
of the material, and which, he states. is 
capal le of extension to meet! the country's 


require ments 


War-time 
The primarv raw material is dolomite. of 


whic. Italy commands unlimited quantities. 
This double carbonate, if pure, consists of 


and 
caAilt 


- 2 t= . , ~*~ — a < 
4d per cent. of caicium carbonate 
; carbonate. 


of magnesium 
dolomite. i. converting the 


cart ite to oxide, is a comparatively sim- 
ple proces: The paucity of coal in Italy, 
has led 1 the tilisat of native lignite 
; ] ‘ .4 
as el r this purpose h quite satisfac 
torv results, however 
Considerabl: lifficulties hie the 
hand. ar ed t} reductiol f the 
Alade to magneslul metal and S 1n This 
ste} process that Italian tech 
gists oti Dr. Luigi Ama have made 
a decidea advancs Coal. the class mate 
rial for the reduc step. presents serious 
practical difficulties ise. since it 1s neces 
sary t perate at ver gh temperatures 
rder prevent the res carbo. 

mo! ‘ de roin reat h¢c wv th ne ! JneslLui 
meta and re-forming magcnesiun xide 
Wi Mmacnhes ! atl LL ¢ s adfi sed 
the gaseous state and < ndensed 
Wit! a ( It Vari is ie?! red if ” 
agents have been suggested from time t 
time = 1) a> al Linid i] cal itn ( il (l¢ 
ferrosilicon. et The Italian process en 


plovs at this stage a mixture 
oxide and ferrosilicon. 

In the lialian 
1 the neighbourhood of 
Bolzano, 11 | 
furnaces fired with Italian lignits; the 
sultant calcium and magnesium oxides, a 
mixed with the met: 
g agent already described, and at 
that 
nto steel tubes 20 cm in 
resisting very high t 
then 


process, cl | Traits qgilal 
Lhe Works 


the Tvrol) is calcined in spe 


— 


( rushed. are 


me€ iil 


readucin 


waras ceoucentrated so ine’ Cal 


easil\ 
meter <¢ 
perature s 


charged 


apable >] 


These 


are 


ammonil 


heated in e! 


m 
ill} 
are 


;)T) 
‘ si 
Tr) 
al 


iis- 


ite 


> 
“4 


,% 


lisa 
bili’ 


? . 
tT - 
i 


alli 
ell 


itv- 


tric muffle furnaces at 1I300°C.. under 
vacuum, the heating being maintained b 
hydro-electric power, 

As a result of the heating and ul 
actio) the reducing agents, the mag- 
nesium in the mixture 1s liberated the 
Cast = ite and 1s condensed in thie ror! 
of a < pact ervstalline mass, whi : 
les ( mechall cal bl Wwers under heat a 
method hich does not interrupt the ork- 
ne e furnaces, bui prevents the re- 
xlidal r thre Mmachnesiulu by thie XV¢2 
Or the ! The metall nagnes ; 

ained is melted down in electric fw es 

rite ec l COOLS I} t| Ss I - t 
f ri } re metal is Llned r 
iv | ! Cs 1 Ul i av 
nes eing 0.0104 and C 
0.035 
R, se Oo e except al put 
R : ‘ined. the extra-lig 
ron d ti the ingot metal pos 
-ess tl es siupel : < ~) ar 
. inpufa ired in other countries, 1n 
se Germa d Japa The At 
Dp! ss, firs nvestigated | Mat 
. refe: , he siting of 1 plant 
- i I Pe as 1 material alia ¢ ir 
} hie ne tte red 14 ] ~ 
nas Ee) } r¢ ‘ le =1 cied ier 
t la} t to ra) naterials and cond : 

lifferent from those which led t 

=T} ‘ ( } 1 i i Lia 
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New Standards for Metals 


Aluminium Alloy Bars 


NEW Standard has just been issued by 
Aik British Standards Institution in 
response to a request for the preparation 
or ® specification for an aluminium alloy 
suitable for the manufacture of fuses and 
Tust parts. The type of alloy covered by 
the Standard is similar to that generally 
known as B.A. 35. The Specification gives 
details of the chemicai composition and the 
mechanical! tests for this alloy. 


Zinc and Its Alloys 


Another British Standard deals with the 
Sampling and Analysis of High Purity Zine 
and Zine Alloys for Die-Casting-—-B.S. 1005- 
I$42 This specification was authorised by 
the Non-Ferrous Metallurgy Committee in 
44] in respolise to a request received from 

Zine Development Assoviatior. The 
Standard sets out the methods of sampling 
aul analysis to be adopied for the examina- 
tion of die-casting metals covered by B.S. 
ws and 1004. It should be clearly under 
stood that these methods need not neces- 
sarily be adopted for routine control in the 
iuetion of the zine or the alloys. The 
precedure set out is that to be adopted in 
the case of dispute re- 
uiring submission to an 
deperdent authority. 


Light Aluminium Alloys 


\ third Specification 
B.S. 1094) has been is 


sued im response to a re 


quesi from the Aero- 
autical liesearch (‘om 
mittee. Reference is fre- 
quentls made to the 


hantcal properties of 
light aluminium allovs at 
high temperatures, and it 
Was therefore considered 
lesirable that a standard 
should He prepared cover 
ney the essential features 
the test, such as the 
ing pertod, se as to 
enable test figures to be 
rrelated and compared 
The standard has heel 
yased on a short-time test 
with a heating period of 60 
nm utes and gives details 
or carrying out tensile and 
haraduess tests oll Casl and 


frrought light alloys at 


lelnperatures over the 

ral ve cin to 400°C 

Copies ma’ be obtained to Sheffield. 
Irom the Bos. 1 price Ls. 

post free 
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important part to relieve men for the Forces. 
lished by courtesy of Messrs. George Cohen Sons and Company, Ltd., 


and the editor of the company’s magazine 
in the scrap metal industry. | 
broken up, whi.e a mass of mixed scrap ts teing sorted by the women 
seen in the lower photograph. 
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Women in Scrap Metal 




























remain in which women are not taking 


~ 


These pictures, pub- 


cpl 


* 600,” illustrate ccomen 
The top picture shoxs ratings being 


An interesting sidelight on this topi- 


is derived from the report of the Turkish Production Mission's visit 
Colorel Erdelhun, the military attaché, expressed 
surprise at the stamina and saill of the women employed on arduous 


steelmiking jobs. 
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Electrolytic Tinplate 
Induction Heating Method in U.S.A. 

ITH the aim of saving tin, 

quency Indu 


} 


employed in 


high-fre 
etion heating is now being 
America to produce a smooth. 


shiny. corrosion-resisting finish on til iplate 


his new method of fusing tin was deve loped 
ty) Wesiing! and 


ivghnouse research radio endi- 


ers as an answer to the problem of rais 
. [put keep pace with the rapidly 
oT ey requirements of the armed 1rorces 


ana at the same time to use a minimum or! 


tin it was designed as the final step in 
making electrolytic tinplate, a process 
vh uses only one-third as much tin as the 
svstem of aipping stee! sheets into tanks of 
moltei metal. The need for a suitable sys 


tem ‘ot tim fusing was so urgent that re- 
normally requir 
two vears was made in less than six months 


Phe dull, rough electrolyticalls 


search work which would 


tinned 


sheet 1s passed into the inductor heater 
( vhers s heated to the fusion point of 
tf! tin. As tl tinplate melts. it flows int 
a brigut shiny surface. As the dull strip 


moves through the rr ils. 


id Wd « 
-_ . 


radio Wave 


‘cles per second, are passed around 


the metal, setting up counter currents near 
t} surfacs small irre 


5 , 
and melting out the 
> 
‘ 


Lles Meltis 4 al 


¢ action stops when the 

strip moves out of the coil and the metal 
s cooled by water 

Present electrolytic lines operate at a 


SES AES : Fa 
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NOTTINGHAM 


| ACRIFLAVINE HALAZONE 
IODINE AND SALTS 


MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 


POTASSIUM 
PERMANGANATE 


PROFLAVINE 
SULPHANILAMIDE 


ASPIRIN 
BISMUTH SALTS 
CHLORAMINE T 
CHLOROFORM 
EUFLAVINE 





Enquiries for any of the above products should be made 
to the 


WHOLESALE & EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 
NOTTINGHAM 
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speed of SOO) feet per 
pected they 
minute. The 
Casi keep 


minute, but it is ex 
1OOU feet per 
induction heating method « 
up with that speed, 
furnaces Operate atl only 

and the hot oil treatment 


will go up to 
al 
whereas Cas 
Lov teet per minute 
ls extremely, ski 


about oO teeit a minute 
The units creating the  high-frequenc 
waves are vacuum tube oscillators. essen. 


tially the same as the transmitter of a rad 
Alternating current is first © 
verted to direct current. then fed to the 

cillator tubes where it is ** chopped up’ 
into high-frequency alternating current 
Glenn E. Stoltz. manager of the metal work 
ing section of the 
department, 


station. 


Westinghouse engineering 
conceived the lg 
radio waves to heat the tin coating 
point where it would flow evenly 
steel foundation, The actual experin ental 
work was carried out by R. M. Baker, West 
esearch engineer. while the neces. 
sary radio apparatus developed by 
Milton P. Vore, design engineer at the com 
pany's Baltimore Radio Division. 


idea of using 


over the 


inghouse 


Was 





oe 





The use of ceyetemins graphite in crucibles 
| her ainers in France 1s rest) ) 
aatateueal purposes. Contamers w 

inv percentage ot natural rvstalline o ip! 

e ay be used nil when ; sed tl! 

Nstrif or ¢ Buildu Ma lis al M 
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Makers of 
* SEA-CLIFF’*’ Brand 


COPPER, BRASS 
and 


= =9 PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
aL 


IN TUBES, S$ HEETS, RODS 
AND WIRE. 





TRADE MARK 


CHARLES CLIFFORD & SON, Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM 














“LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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LUORSPAR 1s a transparent or trans 
} 
beret Slass\ mineral! ol theoderate hara- 


ess chemical conimpeosition of which 
s calcium fluoride, It crvstallises in the 
it svstem and is usuallv found in well 
sha} ibes. It is readily distinguishabl 
re Ne} Sidass\ minerals. such as calcite. 
parVies abd qguartZ, DV Its Good octahe lral 
leavage, the cleavage cracks generally inter 
secting rH equilatora triangles. The name 

. erived irom the | henomenon of fluor- 
: e, many green-blue specimens being 
sreen bv transmitted hght and blue bv re- 
fected light. The character of the lght 

mitted depends very largely on the specimen 
f fluorite and to some extent on the quality 

f light which is incident to it. Interesting 
yperiments Nave SHOW! that th lines 

-urrm n this fluoresecent spectrum are 
lue to impurities in the crystal, consisting 


hiefiv « I mancanese and the rare earths. 


Metallurgical Uses 


The chief consumer of fluorspar is the steel 
stry where = used as a flux In basic 
| heat I Lurnaces, In he ceramic in 
lustries fluorspar is required as a constituent 
f enamels for metals and glazes for pores 
and tor the manutacture ol opalescent 
lias ( nsideral ¢ juantities are Used I0!} 
| f hvdrofluoric acid. Hig! 
era fluorspar is used in the reduction of 
niun Tro? DAaUNIt and in. the extrac 
[ wa us rare Thi iis Trom their ores 
Other important ap} ons are in refining 
ad and silver. and in smelting refractor\ 
res of gold, silver and coppet Compara 
velvy small quai es are used for a number 


I misceé y including the 
| 7 I he tiner grades of 1ron Cast 
hes, Ni kel al \Ionel rie i | cement, ferro 

. arbor lectrodes, ulcium’ carbide 
inan sa paint pigment and as 


The so-called 
omparativel, rat 
ind verv valnabl A deposit on Oog van 
ar Ottoshor Pp. n the Western 
Transvaal. vielded a smal] Quantity of 

vl] luorspar which was 
sidered good enough for optical purposes, 
ibout 200 oz. of this 
London. 


1980 the 


material realising 10s. 
Det 4 7 iT) 

. : . 2 oi * 
Around commercial production of 


flnorspar flotation concentrates for use in th: 


utacture 
g 


] ~ ~ > . 
i ne Lit ation 


of hvdrofluoric acid, 
was begun. Th 
process, which is, 


enough for the chemical 
¥ 7 
| 


and 
product 


he wevyer. 


} ~ 
olass 


middling 


ati 


and ceramic 


trades. is objectionable to steel makers be- 
. J 
se of the particle size since such fine 
* From an article in the South African Mining and 
Dy errina Te peal. vember 28, 1942 
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Fluorspar® 


Recent Production in South Africa 


material would either blow out of the fur! 
or gink inte the 
recent Vears, theretore, 
difficult, 
leading 
ln portant results 
method of sintering finely 
vas patented shortly before 
South Africa has been an 
ducer of | fluorspar since ] 
the exploitation of deposits in th 
area began. Locally, the m 
for fluxing bv steel-w 
minor quantities for chemical 
purposes, 


xperiments to con 
> 


Dal 


this have 


several 


peenD 
American 


carried out DV 
concernds. 
achieved. A 
aiy de d flu 
the war. 
important pr 


have been 


high-grade 
W hen 


Zecrust 


s used rkers and 1n 
and optical 
Before the war local consumption 
amounted to about 1500 tons annually. In 
view of the fact that the bulk of the produ 
has had to be exported, there has 
hitherto been the profitable 
anvthin;: but Ihigl 


= i 


11i0n 
little scope for 
production — of | 
material, 
has 


on-orade 
The bulk of the fluorspar exported 
been in the form of ** acid lump. ° i. 


fuorspar mined in lump form which has not 
been finely ground and mechanically treated 
to reach a purity of 98 per cent. CaF, and 


ss than 
In recent vears verv little acid grad 
fluorspar has been available in th } 
A lowe 


nowever.r, 


l per cent. S1QOsg. 


} 


being miuned. 
suitable for glass and 
The principal mar 


orade is the United 


‘ 


crade fluorspar is 
which is 
metallurgical 
for acid 
befor the 

lowe! 


Ket States. 


war Japan was purchasing tl 
fairly large quantities 
feasibility Ol bringing fluorspar up te a 1 


DV coneentration has 


Craadt ln 


been under in 


Production Figures 


South African production reached its peak 
19S and 1924 whe 12.098 tons and 
1.235 tons respectively were produced and 

exported. Thereafter the industry gradually 
eclined until 1935. when a new rise begat 
ind by 1938 the ant | utpu rise! 
5221 tons. and the following vea soared 
- 


L378 tons. the 
ng exported Ti 
Japanese purchases, however, led to a steep 
drop in production, which fell in 1940 
S180 tons. During six months of 
1941 output dechned by more than 50 per 

ent., and amounted to only 2024 tons. 

Fluorspar deposits hay 

exploited. in vari 
vaal, but production has been on a con 
narativelv smal] thongh larger bodie 
of the mineral, some vielding ; 
tons of high orade spar, have been lox 


A deposit at Witkop nelndes a porons but 


ve been successtiu 
: 


arious regions in the rad 


cn ] 
S( aie. 


up a AO OM ) 


, 
ert and 1) oral «74 
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Synthetic Menthol Manufacture” 


Deleterious Effect of Isomers 


Ve Lrhe ir - e] Ss Oo] p 
in-3-oOl, riz menthol. neo-men 

tho] isOlie t! : and neo-isomenthol, oceurs 
vtaliy active and one racemic 

modif cation d-neo-Menthol occurs natur 
ally smal amounts with /-menthol and 
re i - he demeut! sed pepper- 
il I etl alter ¢ rvstallisati li oF i(-men 
th Phere is no authentic evidence that 
any of the menthols derived from the iso- 
menthones occur natura! ii-Menthoi can 
@eX1-1 T We crystallin modificaticns with 
fil. } it a mid 3BR°PC respect Veiy, and the 
orl . r m.p ha pass over to the 
other form, so that melting may occur at 
any temp. from 28° to se-c. If e. 10 g. 
f di-menthol are melted and stirred with a 
lermometer during cooling. the mass be- 
gins to solidify at 27°-28 C., but suddenly 


becomes more opaque a caste temperature 
rises ‘ oe ~ ¢ and retains constant 
> 1] *-, , ] rr 
unt stallisation is complete. his 
doubie setting point is very marked 
| , ° = - 
wit! pul samples and is itself a 
cr) I r purity l-Menth aiso occurs 
in severa forms, but the Ow 


er-melting 
the m.p. of 43°¢ 
ually well-defined. alth: ugh a setting 
point curve shows two and sometimes three 

uurable condi 
tions The yptically active and inactive 


forms of neo-menthol exhibit a great tend- 


unstable ana 
slight inflections under fav 


ency fT remal in the liquid State when once 


it) teh. ane d neo-mentho!] ii. ] Ld » 


is extraordinarily difficult to solidify in 


abvsel t a seeding ervstal The | 2 Ip Oo! 
ment) somers is not a reliable index of 
pur T iniess the conditions of determina 
ti are strictly defined, especially with 
ner one tho! and on enthol. () which 


the soivent Nas an abnormal! influence 


Phosphoric Acid Compounds 


\V hie any menthol is mixed with phos 
phor acid, a solid addition compound is 
bornie Blagden and Huggett. J. Chem. 


sj W. E. Huggett. Quart. J. 
thi 68. 25). 


Pharm. (1942, 15, 


IT Lites « Wile L¢ lie 9g a i>tances that 
0 be covered: and work on an exten 
leposit of low-grade fluorite in the Otjiwa- 
rong gdistrict ceased 10! Sai rea 
(ove! OLA) sport tons Were minded In 
bS 1 listrict during 1940, bu aft 
aept! I OU Tee had | mn réeache e velns 
é In siderably Ice Us ma ul 
ition of work impra . 
This reaction is the basis 


Soc.. 1934. 317 
of a reliable test for isomeric impurities 

menthol Mix 1g. of phosphoric acid — s) 
gr. 1.¢o) with 4.25 g. of the menthol prt 
viously dried by boiling. The mixture 

ell-defined setting-point and m.) 
g-point of 60°C. (or m.p. 61° 

lower 
values indicate their presence. The test is 
independeit of the optical activity, and 
impurity is isomenthol an est 
mate of the amount to within | per cent 
for any mixture containing up to 40 per 
cent. can readily be obtained. 


have a 
A sett 
indicais ~ 


absence oO lsolmeErs, and 


wheel tbe 


Taste of Isomer Solutions 


The first steps in the manufacture of svn- 
menthol ’’ lead to the formation 
@ mixture of isomers which is very difficult 
tO resoive nto its components, and, const 
quently partly separated mixtures, of mor 
or less constant composition, appear on Ti 
market and are used to replace’ natura 
menthol, especially in preparations for ex 
ternal use. A group of observers described, 
with moderate agreement, the 
solutions of the 
1: 4000. as 
earthy, 


+ 
i} SOIC. 


Thetle 


tastes I 


isomers im tap water 
fo lows _* neomenthol, dank. 
fusty, mouldy, slightly bitter and. 
slightly salt with a slight delayed 
cooling effect; isomenthol., 
ndldew-like, havy- or vegetable-like, dis 
tinctly bitter and persistent without co 

ing eect - ped isomenthol, between the other 
two with relatively non-persistent  tast 
isoMenthol has an over-powering effect in 
spoiling the taste of menthol, as little as 
| per cent., leaving an unpleasant, stale 
after-taste. The recent supplement to the 
German Pharmacopeia prescribes, as a test 
for absence of isomeric impurities in sy! 
thetic menthol, absence of a stale or musty 


musty stale. 


Ltaste. 

The m.p. (~C.) of isomerides not 
above are :—dl-neo-menthol., 52.0 4 
menthol, 82.5 dl-isomenthol, 53.5 
isomenthol. 5.0 


13.9°. 


given 
d-iso 
. d neo 
. dl-neo-isomenth: 
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al 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. Vo. A. M. Rosertson, London Trans 
port's engineer-in-chief, has been appointed 
chairman of a new panel of public service 
which will advise the 
Ministry of War Transport on the operation 
f producer-gas vehicles. 


| 


hicle operators 


in. DONALD CUMMING 
K Whi technical chemist and director ol 
T. and H. Smith, Ltd... E 
mitted as a member of 


WILSON, a well- 


‘inburgh, was aa 
Kdinburgh Mer- 
Company, at a general meeting of 
the company, held in the Merchants’ Hall 


ast week 


Cliailt 


Obituary 


Mr. R. Taytor, M.A., B.Se., a@ senior 
scientific officer of the D.S.I.R. Chemical 
Research Laboratory, Teddington, died on 
January 24. 

Mr. HARRISON I. 


ecaiitor i>] 


Howe, for LWellltyY Vears 
fndustrial and Engineering Chem 
Istry, died ll America Ol) December LQ, less 
than a month after being awarded the 
Chemical Industry Medal. 

MR. SAMUEL RAYNER SWALLOW died at his 
Farnley, Leeds, on January 29. 
aged 91] He was for over 60 years con- 
ith the Farnlevy Iron and Clay 
Company, and in 1913 was chairman of the 
National Enamellers’ Association. 

Mr. A. CLIFFORD ROBERTS, a son of the 
founder of J. W. Roberts, Ltd., asbestos 
manufacturers, which was amalgamated 
with Turner and Newall, Ltd., nearly 
twenty years ago, has died, aged 66. Mr. 
Roberts was a director of Turner and 


Newall. Ltd 


Mr. A. S. Howtmes, J.P.. who for 25 
vears has been managing director of Thomas 
Moscrop & Co., Ltd., oil distillers and paint 
and varnish manufacturers. of Bolton, died 
last week aged 61. He entered the firm, of 
which his father was the owner, at the age 
of 21. 

Dr. FRANK STURDY  SINNATT, 
M.B.E.. D.Se., F.R.S.,. F.1.C.,. who died at 
Greenwich, London, S.E, on January 27, 
aged 62. had been director of Fuel Research 
at East Greenwich since 1931. His death 
is a great loss to the science of fuel tech- 
nology, in which he was one of the world’s 
leading authorities. Since 1902, when he 
was appointed lecturer in gas chemistry at 
the Manchester School (now College) of 
Technology, he had devoted his energies to 
fuel chemistry in its widest sense. He next 
hecame lecturer in fuels at Manchester Uni- 
versity, and, after a period in 1915-16 in the 
Special Brigade, R.E:, returned to begin his 
great work in the coal survey, which had 
its origin in the Research Association of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Collieries, of which 
Sinnatt was appointed director. After the 


home at 


nected 


C.B., 
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fuel Research Board had been set up, he 
succeeded Professor Lander as Superintend- 
ent of the National Coal Survey in 1924, 
and as Director of Fuel Research in 1931. 
Sir Harold Hartley, in a note in The Times, 
recalls his late colleague’s charming person- 
ality, and his happy relations both with his 
pupils and with industry. Sinnatt’s name 
will always be associated with the coal sur- 
vey, which is now almost completed, and is 
Without parallel in any other country. 








New Control Orders 


Pyrethrum and Derris 

The Minister of Supply has made the Con- 
trol of Pyrethrum (No. 2) Order (S. R. & 
QO. 1945, No. 126) extending control to eover 
stocks held by persons other than manufac- 
turers. Application for licences to deal in 
such stocks should be made to the Ministry 
of Supply (R.M.D.) 6 Carlton House Ter- 
race, London, S.W.1. 
loree on February :. 

Applications for licenees under the Con- 
tro! of Derris (No. 1) Order, 1942, and the 
Control of Pyrethrum (No. 1) Order, 1942, 
and correspondence concerning the disposal, 
acquisiflon, treatinent, use or consumption 
of these materials should in future be ad- 
dressed to the Ministry of Supply (R.M.D.), 
at the above address. 


The Order came into 


Prices of Flavouring Essences 

The Minister of Food has made the 
Flavouring (Current Prices) 
Order, 1947 (S. R. & O. 1943, No. 143), 
under which the prices of flavouring es 
svrups, emulsions and concentrates 
may not exceed the prices which were being 
charged ot) December 1, 1942. The Order, 
which came into force on February 1, ap- 
plies to all sales of products of the above 
type used for flavouring human tood, inchad- 
ing prepacked culinary essences, It does not 
apply to spices, mustard, substances recom- 
mended as medicines, or products of which 
the price is controlled by any other Order 
made by the Minister. 


essences 


selices, 


Toilet Preparations 

Under the Toilet Preparations General 
Licence (S.R. & O. 1945, No. 116, price 1d.), 
issued by the Board of Trade, suppliers of 
controlled goods are authorised to supply 
anti-dermatitis preparations to certain 
traders, including persons concerned with the 
supply of gas, the production of coal, 
engineering, french polishing, metal plating. 
the manufacture of chemicals, the manufac- 
ture or use of paint (oil or cellulose), includ 
ing aircraft dope, leather tanning or dyeing. 
rubber manufacture, the decoration of 
pottery, the manufacture of paper, the manu 
facture or use of glues (other than animal 
glues), the manufacture or use of cement, etc. 








' 
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In the January examinations 





-From Week to Week 


ghte A British oil mission, headed by » 
dada - passed The yamMinatiol I fener rectTre’ Lilo Ll. \I . hairmanD 
hemist Ass itesDly I D ~ Qhil Col Boa has al 
Ins ite of Chemustr\ vt liscuss rs aff oD 
One man was killed a: er s : » 4 —— 
njiured last week bv a fal superphos] ry re Mr. F. | a Se, Pi 
iding shed at |] side Che assis St y, J leu Divis 
a ee Minist. f Fu Powe Mr. 7 
; H peee vs re Tat ! |) - 
The Institute of Physics has made thirtee Ministry of War Transport; and Sir ] 
ectlons 1 t leliowshiy} _ass es e} G ‘ rial f Overseas S 
er 44: is subscribpers an i si > ( e. rio f ‘anker Advis 
t ais admitted, r ‘ 
— _ =e vom ‘ : "Bes In future all traders wishing to sell g 
“a is : T ; t Lust apy iv tor a lice e. 
, . : th the Sales Auction and 
veng — , pg osory O S.R. & O. 1943, N 
} < ] ; i - ‘ ex perati . Ma 
f antl | Wee ae ‘he apy ition should be ma o the Ls 
jueliIne every OV Hilles | Regu n Con eXce} 
Changes in the prices ; : : se sales bv tender f vl 
| ited 1 primary Whoilesaiers a! ro r adel Kes Resale | 
traade : ne W S - : essal é Sale ot ! 
"~ 27 : vs n — 
: sts a : : eas re es ses appli ; 
‘}2 spectivel: e72 at £7) Assis Secretar) 
‘ “t - ri Manufa es Departn 
t5 15s £54 per . S . rade, Millbank, S.W.1. 
Some 16 technical officers s Three thousand tons n 1) a , 
ind are attending @ s] re supplies and reel ciothing a 
: : r en s Russ e Red Cros 
O ~ The ~ ~ ~ ! 
‘ lev ‘a , 1 ~ W ve ‘ Tree I! 
Kensing I le ers Mr. S. X nS noe ‘ . ,dvan 
Gg M4 is, Li M R \ To | eira ¢ : 
\ \I . spira? \ es . . é 
4 ‘ iTé¢ Red ( ssf \\ Fut ! 
The scheme for better chemical control 2 , vel : Mrs. 
c = om 4 wage saylloers 1] + ai : , 
< Mid r . people sucess pus 
j by proy | . ) og \W\ ee 
: Among metalliferous ores 
~ - = = : oo 4 ‘ <} 
: U) Nii \' Bis Dy} 
Development of the plastic and fin eolog - : 
| o \ . } - ‘ 
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Difficulties created for Eire newspapers by 
cessation ol imports of the special Ty pe 
lue used process engraving have just 

solved by the Eire Emergency Scientific 

Research Bureau When the problem was 

brought to the notice of the Bureau by the 

Irish Times, chemists went to work and, in 
short time, succeeded in producing a com 

pletely satisfactory substitute—a refined fish 

lue. Consideration is now being given to 
manufacture of the glue in Eire on a 
Mnmercial basis, 


A modified scheme for the concentration 
factories enga wowed in provender milling and 
mpound feeding-stufis manufacture’ has 
peen discussed l DY the Seed. Onil-¢ ake. and 
General Produce Association and the Miunis- 
of Food. In this scheme the standard of 
efliciency maintained by a mill will be a 
termining factor in. the 
whether it shall remain open. ! 
are be Ing Conk luded With regard to the 
iormation ot a company to administer 
schem: 


Foreign News 
Brazilian trade in iron and steel products 
in 1941 shows that the Umited States was 
the leading supplier 
Dry, unsatisfactory weather has reduced 
e cutting of wattle bark in the agricultural 
Kitale area of Kenva. 


in italy a ener aie of chemical products 
cluding turpenti spirit Oo be used 1n 
manufacture of svntheuc rubber have 
been exempted from import duties. 
No xylene may now be sold in Canada 
thout a permit from the Chemicals Con. 
roller, according to an order by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply 


rT? 


Copper sulphate will be produced at the 
rks of the Rumanian State Gold Mines of 
Baia Mare (Munari) and 


Ministrv of Agriculture for distribution. 


] } — +} 
iandaded ove! O ne 


The Canadian Association of Silverwar 


‘I ; ¢ +4 
Vianutacturers thas ap] hnted a comm ee TO 
| , 
elop and prom plans for the use of 
Siiver as a substitute tor cadmlum and tin 1n 


Lhe electroplating of ar pre du ts, 


_The it -0 he of suayule has continued 


he U.S.A... and it is announced that 

OOOO lb of seed é I it he end 

194 —— SSI ? } i| 1! hod 

vi heer } oped 1 nary Y the 

seed ind wo new nursermes at bein¢ 
iplishe mn Caliornia 


Chile’s two most important producers : f 


irated a hol—whie!l s mixed with 
vasoli xtend the hauid-fuel supphes 

S n expand their eompined p! luction 

1.000.000 litres per month, Recently, 

on of this supplementarv fuel was 

fro} 25 ravavay SIM) OW) litres per 


The barium salt ot trophthalic a 
being used in Germany as an antli-rust pig 
ment for iron and steel. A finely ground 
alloy of S57 per cent. aluminium and 13 per 
cent. silicon 1s employed for priming coats. 

The large methane pipe line in the Italian 

i 


provinces t 
‘ 


4a is 


rrowrne 


Emilia, which with its branch 
lines, is to be 271 kilometres (about 168 
miles) in length, will soon be finished, it is 
stated. The pipe line will provide 40,000 
cubic metres of methane gas daily 

The two largest coal-mining companies in 
Italv—*’ Carbosarda.”’ ny h administers ‘he 
mines in Sardinia, and Carboarsa,’’ which 
administers the mines ol peen 
onsolidated and now bear the name 

Azienda Carbon: Italiana. 





The shortage of chemicals in Colombia has 
been especially felt in formaldehyde, chrome 
salts, and products containing chlorine, sa\ 
trade reports. Attempts have been made 
tO) «suppiement the Ol Imported 
materiais by developing substitutes. 

Olivine, a high content magnesia mineral 
found in large quantities in North Carolina, 


shortage 


U.S.A... is being investigated as a source of 

. . } 
magnesium, If the results are favourable 
lara amounts of the material will be 


utilised. 

The giant power-plant on the Saguenay 
River, Quebec, which will produce 14 milli 
h.p. of electric energy, mainly for the manu- 
fortune of aluminium, will be finished 
next November, it is reported, a vear 
advance of schedule. Two of the twelve 


fenerating units are already n Operatio! 


The French substitute fuel industry has 


been placed under the control of the new 


( omlte i (Organisation des Carburants ie 
Rempl: which til 1 ‘ble { 
\ lpiacem Mi. ich Wil be respons! e | 
: 
harcoa nerator briquettes, liqul subs 
, 
ites, O11 Shale proaucts and also } roieul 
rivatives from local rude} eul 
not for alcohol distillation. 


Poteushan permanganate is now being 
made in India from locally obtained chrom« 


re. (ther nev products Include wood 
creosote lauid glucose, and emetine. The 
2 - : ? } ~ } 
manufacture Of atropine sulphate is tf be 
undertaken soon, and the outpu oT att 
‘ 1] 1 S . : 
rate Will be stepped up t meet orders 


placed bv the Indian Stores Department 


Further information has come to hand 


oneerning the potash Industry whic! ~ 
t es I sii T La ( nami \\ Stel 
\1 = rs i } BR y y a nas p! ‘ | } + ‘ 

+ +m . ve. ._ = 4 } > Yr) f hich 
DOs] ‘ontalns nea;riy 6 OW ala ons ¢ nic 
orad aiunite, consisting of 1.750.000 tons of 
norast ) > MD tons | rlum! | 

, " , 
AOU UU) TOI or s iphur L.eSt nh wor! Ss 
products. and results have been so e! lrag 


ing that 1t appears that these may be of even 
} 


iter importance than the potasn ltseil 
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Forthcoming Events 


(he Institution of Chemical Engineers, 

Chemical Engineering Group, the York 
ction of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and the Leeds area section of the 
Institute + Chemistry will i a joint meet 


c re St 


ing Chemistry Lecture Theatre, Leeds 
University, at 6 ] 


nm February 8, whe 
Saation al ta} 


\ Plastics Gn “fe 
Society ‘of ‘Chemical Industry with tl 
Faraday Society will be | | February 9, 


at Z.0U p.m... In Ul rooms ol e Chem 

» et Burl g Hous n the follow 

ing papers will be rea Physica 

Ye ~ R ¢ R > Mol 

ia _ ul I L R (4 freloar: (2 
\ s ire Plas Fibre 


A joint 1 the Chemical Society 
‘Gulsaniie College of Swansea 
Chemical a vill take place at Swansea 

it 3 p.m.., es os vhen Dr. H. J. T. 


Ellinghan Q lecture on ‘** The 
Reducibilitv of Oxides and Sulphides in the 
Metals 

= \ rksh lTé Sc L} D ol the 


Institute of “Chemistry, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, ana il metallurgical associations 


will meet jointly at 2.30 p.m., on February 
13, at: ti Roval Vietona Station Hotel. 
Sheffield. for a discussion on ‘* The Spectro- 
Oral ste Works A ilysis.”’ ) 








Chemical and Aliied Stocks 
and Shares 


LTHOUGH there was a steady under- 
A tone in most sections of the Stock Ex 
change, the volume of business was some- 
what lower. and movements in industrial 
securities were moderate in character. In 
accordance with the general tendency, shares 
of chemical! and kindred companies were 
little changed in comparison with a week 


inperial Chemical eased froin 38s. 9d. 
to 38s. 3d. and the 7 cent, preference 
were 36s. 3d. The I.C.1. preliminary state- 
ment for the past vear’s working falls to be 
April; the view prevails that the 

likely to be maintained at 8 per 
Borax Consolidated deferred units re- 
ceived rather more attention and improved 
slightly to 35s. 3d. in response to hopes that 


per 


IssLIC ve iti 
dividend 


> 
cent 


the forthcoming dividend may be kept at 
74 per cent. Lever & Unilever at 34s. 3d. 
were within 3d. of the level current a week 
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ago, While elsewhere British Alumini 
were 44s. 6d., and British Oavgen slight 
more active arouad 76s. 3d. | 

Dealings in B. Laporte ranged up to 7s 


isons were better at 4558.. while W. J 
Bush remained very firmly held and we 
agaln cuoted at d0s. middle.’ The 
teril a vide! 1d Oi the last tamed compa 
is being maintained at 4 per cent.; for th: 
whole of last vear the dividend total was 
1 per cent. There was a partial rally 
des 6d. in Wall Paper Manufacturers «dk 
ferred nits. While t lsewher- Thomas De La 
Rue were around 93s. Among other shares 
Ol companies connected with piastics, le 
noid Os. ordinary were higher at Ils. 3d 
While British Industrial Plasties Bs. ord 
ary transferred around 5ds., and Lacrin 


Produ 


the 


In other dire CTLOLS. 
Distillers Co. 


ets around is. Ud. 
unit® of the 


were firm at 
87s. Yd. General Refractories 1s, shares 
held their recent rise to 13s. Od.. there being 
hopes of an improved dividend for 1942 (the 
results are due in April), although it is 
realised that since 1959 profits have beet 
dealt vith conservatively, and the dividend 
limitea to 4 per ceni Firmness was show) 
Turner & Newall at 77s. 9d and in 
—_— Match at 38s, I3d. Burt Boulton 
held their recent 1mprovement, being quoted 
at 198. * middle while Cellon 5s. ordinary 
were again l/s. 3d., and Cooper McDougal! 
2ds. Lawes Chemical changed hands at 
9s Od. at one time, Blythe Colour around 
7s.. and British Glues & Chemieals 4s, ordin 
ary were again firm at 7s, 6d 
lron, steel and allied shares were less 
active but little changed in price, Stewarts 
& Lloyds being 54s. 14d.. Tube Investme 
93s.. United Steel 26s... and Guest Keen 32s 
Among textile issues a slig thitly easier iend- 
ency developed; Bradford Dyers were 
15s. 6d, Courtaulds 49s.. and British Celan 
es: 17s. Triplex Glass eased to 32s. Od. fol 
lowlng tneir recelil improvement. L nited 


Glass Bottle 


last 
nam 


conserving 


denc 
Gas 
ap pet 
Pros 


Envulsifiers 2s. 


Goo 


Houses 
Plaster 


pro, 


to Ds. Yd. 


held 
and 

st 
ord) 
den 
viel 
of t 


a 


sumption that, 


rdinary at 6ls. 3d, maintained 
rise. Since the war the last- 
ed company has followed the policy of 
resources and limiting the divi 
1 to 12 per cent. In other directions 
Light & Coke ordinary had a stead\ 
arance at close on 18s. British Tar 
lucts transferred around 9s. Gid., Britis! 
shares around 3s. 3d., and 
dlass Wall at close on 13s. British Drug 
were 22s. id. At 27s. 6d. British 
Board lost part of an earlier im 
ement, while Associated Cement 
Nairn & Greenwich, however. 
recent improvement to 6ls. 5d.., 
& Staines were 39s. 44d. 
was shown in Boots Drug Ds 
40s., maintenance of the div1- 
1 total being generally expected; thé 
1 is small, but this reflects the strength 
he balance-sheet position, and also the 
after the war, payment 0! 


Weer s&s 


eased 


their 
Barry 
eadiness 
narv at 
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ess INDUSTRIALIST. farmer, coal-merchant, retailer — nc 
| matter who you are, you use the nation’s transport system. 
: Rail wagons, canal-boats, road vehicles are busy bringing 
re goods to you and taking them away. 

ol The whole transport system has a terrific job to do, and i: 

red doing that job. But it will do it all the better if when 
st- vehicles come to you — you see they are unloaded or loaded 
and sent away, quicker, quicker, quicker than ever before. 

ns Have a talk with your Staff —they will back you if you back 
mat them by efficient planning. 








nd You know your own problems best. Tackle them in your own way. 
rug But tackle them now. Plan, encourage ideas, improvise if needs be. 
ich He re "s a starting-off age nda : 

1. CLEARLY WRITTEN 2. LABOUR-SAVING EQUIPME ENT | 
yes 3. BLACK-OUT WORKING 4. OPINIONS OF * MEN WHO DO THE WORK" . | 


5d. | WE MUST GET AN EVEN 
| 


i | (QUICKER URNROUND 
the | 
th Ministry of W 


Yar Transport. 
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EVANS PUMPS 


AND 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


SUPPLIED FOR 
OPERATION BY STEAM, ELECTRIC 
AND ALL OTHER POWER DRIVES 


Write for List No. 34 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. 
CULWELL WORKS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Established 1810 
Telegrams : Telephones : 
“EVANS, 20864 & 20865 
WOLVERHAMPTON "’ WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Office: 
KERN HOUSE, 36 & 38, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
‘Grams: *‘Dryosbo, Westcent,. London’’ 
‘Phone: Holborn !09! 








lapel Lila 
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ttention. Givece! 


tiie pure 
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\I ANCHESTER. 


| } ’ 
and woollen and alled trades hav: 
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week, more espe 
es under contra 
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speciiving for satl 
ost imstances, New 


the cveneral run of heavy chem 


been on a fair scale and a reasonabk 


I I Cad I} actual tres! 


is has result 
near deliveries are not ; 
the tar products market 
amount of new 
substantial trade 





L. LIGHT & Co. Utd. 


Old Bowry Laboratories 
WRAYSBURY, BUCKS 





Just published List 
250 
Organic Research Chemicals 
Prompt delivery from stock 





se r AU oka 


PLEASE WRITE FOR COPY 


LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando S* 


BOLTON. 


4 
4 4 A444 4 + 444 





























CHEMICAL AGE 


FOR IMPORTANT GOVERN- 

MENT CONTRACTS OFFER 

YOUR PRODUCT IN P.T.L. KEGS 

They are included in Type P/2 
of B.S.I. Schedule 993. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Full opening Lever Lid. 


Bail handle on small sizes, 
flat or bail handle on large 
sizes. 


Side seam welded, bottom 
tightly double seamed. 








xii THE CHEMICAL AGE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 
Write for porticulors to 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS.., 


Generai Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 6611 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


None of the a — rtisements below relates to a woman 
belween 18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or (b) ts 
registered under the Blind Persons Acts, or (c) has a 
Ministry of Labour permit to allow her to obtain employ- 
ment by individual effort. 

ABORATORY 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.| 








Assistants, li ale or 

female, required by factory (Esseniial 
Works Order in Seuth Laneashire Write 
Stating age. trainin required 


fT and salary 


Box No. 2104, THE CHEMICAL AGE. 154 Fleet 
Street London, E.C.4 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 

LE NTL kK M AN S alling upo 1 a few mm 

portant firms in each town 
Wales Monmouthshire would be glad 
to represent a manufacturer of atiy articles 
or chemicals used ln all rades ) Would 
accept a mode rate rat of COMMISS10) 
Sole representation required. Write Box 
No. 2105. THE CHEMIcAaL AGE. 154 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4 

EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards 

Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are oe for Chemical Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. Th vast te and experience 
now being app lied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be _ suitably 
utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce 


in South 


ana 


echniaue 


Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E Ezvaminations in which home- 
study Siudents of The T.I.G.B. hare 


gained :— 
TWO 


MACNAB ” PRIZES 
Write to-day for “* The Engineer's Guide to 
Success '’—free. taining the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 20—the Department of Chemical 


Technology including Chemical Engineering 


Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and“ 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., etc 


THE TE CHNOL OGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 


FEBRUARY 6, 1943 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT Hyaro Extractors b 
all leading makers from 18 in. up 


10 


wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari- 
ous sizes. List on _ request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele- 
phone: Riverside 2436. 

WELVE 400-ton Cake Presses. W.P. 2 
I tons, Tables 36in. by ‘18 in., suital 


THOMPSON 
street. M 
Kast 1844. 


for conversion for mouiding 
SON (MILLWALL). LTp., Cuba 
wall, London, E.14. 


Second-hand 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


for sale 


NE Rapid *’ Unjacketed MIXER by 
Gardner; pan, ¢ ft. 8in, by 2 ft. 113 
by Z ft. 4 in. dee m cast iron ends; 61 


by 6 in. bottom outlet; bow shaped mix- 
ing blades; driven through bevel gears 
from f. & |. pulieys. 

One—* Rapid Unjacketed MIXER | 
Gardner; pan, 7 ft. Qin. by 2 ft. Oin 
by 2 ft. 2 in. deep ; steel end plate Cast- 
ings: 7 in. bv 7in_ bottom outlet; bow 
and scraper type mixing blades, belt 
driven through bevel gears from f. & 
pulleys. 

One—Horizontal Unjacketed TILTING 

MIXER bv Werner-Pfleiderer; pan. 

2ft. 9in, bv 2ft. Zin. by Zt. 7h 

deep; double ‘‘ Z’’ type mixing blades; 
pan tilted by worm screw gear. 
Horizontal Unjacketed TILTING 

MIXER by Werner-Pfieiderer ; pan, 

2ft 4in. by 2ft. 4in. bv 1 ft. 10n 

double ‘‘ ZB ”’ type mixing blades; 
pan tilted by chain gear. 


(one 


One—Hexagon-shaped MIXER by Pratchitt 
Bros., Ltd., 5 ft. 0 in. long by 3 ft. 4 in. 
wide, 3/32in. M.S. plate; fitted : 
9t in. dia.. horizontal shaft at angle of 
45 deg.: driven through worm gearing 


ratio 34 to 1, with f. & 1. pulleys; 12 
12 in. sliding cover for loading; 9 in. 

dian. circular discharge with hand lever 

and lecking device: mounted on ¢.1. side 


frames. 


pad . Rien 
| Lat AX | raliie 


) Horizontal FILTER 

PRESS bv Johnson; having 25 plates 
and 24 frames, pyramid surface, making 
cakes 1S in. square by about lin thick: 
plunger pump attached: steam 
small stean 


( Dive cinpson Portable OL, 


~ Par ie 
driven br’ engine 


SEPARATOR, 


with three discharge trays, 14 in, dia 
hye wil, 10 in dia by 6 ™. deep ; electri 
cally heated oil tanks; bowl drive 
through gearing by vertical 3 H.P 
Motor, with control panel; all mounted 
bogey, 4 ft. 6in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 


GFORGE COHEN. SONS & CO., 
STANNINGLEY. near 
1 WOOD LANE 


Fy yt 
LEEDS. 
LONDON, W112 





ing, 
alsc 
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“ Steeplejackery”. . 


SOft. of 24° dia. S H Chimney 
180ft. of 12” dia. 


170ft. of 22” dia. 


Substantial reduction on 


material if we secure 


erection. 


ESERIN (STEEPLEJACKS) LTD. 
7 Gt. Castle Street, London, W.1. 


Phone: Langham 2914 








HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGE- 
TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter- 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment.—THOs. HILL-JONEs, LTD., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E. Tele- 
gfams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
Telephone : 3285 East 
"Phone 98 Staines 
ONECOURT 6B Gas Fired Boiler: 50 
B gallon enclosed Gun Metal Pan: 
Jacketed Autoclave. oft. OG in. by 2 ft, 61n. : 
din. Electric Centrifugal Pump, 415/3/50: 
Jacketed Autoclave, 25 gallons. 
HARRY H GARDAM «& CO., 
STAINES. 








LTD.., 


° Varlevs paracvel Pump; capa 
UN) ecits WWM) cailons per hour: heads 
TY 1 ) (MP TE... suitable tor ra rect! { ipling TO 


motor. THOMAS MITCHELI |.IMITED. 


BOLTON. 
STRONG 


1000 PROOF' 


value 5s. each. 


Ww SONS 


NEW WATER. 
APRONS.  To-day’s 
Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 


large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs 


Phone 2198. 
WANTED 


KUM Drier ‘hor air). about 30 ft. long. 
Box No. 2103, THe CHEMICAL AGE_ 154 


Fleet Street, Lond ; E.C.4 
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IXER.—Advertiser wishing to 

dry powders together in the 
Llan of LO-1, second hand Mixer, 
capacity about 5 ewts. Box No. 2102, THE 
( HEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street. London. 
E.C.4 


mix TWO 
propor 


requires 


ANTED, back numbers of THE CHEMI- 
CAL AGE as follows :— 
1941, March 15th. 
1941, October 4th 
1941, November 
29th. 
January 3rd, 10th and 17th. 
February 7th and 2lst. 
reply to THE CHEMICAL AGE 154 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


and Bdth. 


Ist, 8th, 15th. 22nd and 
1942, 
1942, 

Please 

Fleet 


POST-WAR EXPORT TRADE 


XPORT MERCHANTS wish to contact 
manufacturers now in readiness. All 
markets MBRAZENDALE & CoO. established 


1902). 11 Old Hall Streer. 


Liv po 


WORKING NOTICES 

HE Proprietors of British Patent No 

416.528 for *“ IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF FERRO 
COBALT ” desire to enter negotia- 
tions with a Firm or Firms for the sale of 
the Pateit. or for the orant of 
thereunder Further particulars 
obtained from MARKS & 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 


HE Proprietors of British Patent No 

416,527 for IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF COBALT” de 
‘ire to enter into negotiations with a Firm 
or Firms for the sale of the Patent or for 
the grant of licences thereunder. Further 
particulars may be obtained from MARKS & 
CLERK, 47 & 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Li 
don, W.C.2. 


HE Proprietors of 


Lato 


licences 
may be 
CLERK. 57 & SOS 
London, W.C.2. 


British Patent No. 

416.526 «for PROCESS FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF COBALT-CONTAIN 
ING MATERIAL.” desire to enter into 
negotiations with a Firm or Firms for the 
sale of the Patent, or for the grant of 
thereunder. Further particulars 
mav be obtained from MARKS & CLERK a7 
& SS Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


lice ices 


ik Proprietors of British Patent No. 

416,158 for “‘“IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF FERRO 
COBALT ” desire to enter into negotiations 
with a Firm or Firms for the sale of the 
Patent, or for the grant of | 
under Further particulars may be ob 
tained’ from MARKS & CLERK, 57 & 58 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Licences there- 





THE CHEMICAL AGE 


SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of 
chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos. HILL- 
JONES, Ltp., ** Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.” Telephone: 
3285 East. 
PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 
ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. 
(B. T. King. A.I.Mech.E., Patent 
Agent), 146a Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 
don. E.C 4. ADVICE Handbook, and Con- 
sultation free ‘Phone: City 6161. 


| Makers of Collapsible Tubes, Decorated 
| and Plain Containers and Screw Caps in Tin 
Plate, Aluminiumand Yellow Metals, Moulded 
Caps and Composition Topped Corks, etc. 
JOHN DALE LTD. 


Brunswick Park Rd., New Southgate, London, N.!I | 
‘Phone: ENTERPRISE 1167 








The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export 
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BULLDOG 
GAUGE 
GLASSES 
for 
1 highest pressures 


are world-famous. 


BUTTERWORTH BROS. LTD. 


Newton Heath Glass Works, Manchester 10 














FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 


HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 





30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 








DRUMS 


HEAVY TYPE 


THE 
CYCLOPS ENGINEERING 
co. LTD. 
VICTORIA CRESCENT 
sont = BURTON-ON-TRENT = S%5 

















WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
of Large Firm writes 

“I should also ltke to mention the value 

of your various products tn preventing 


DERMATITIS 


Since the very first time of using, they 
have worked wonders.’ 











Large firms all over the country are using Rozalex 
with remarkable success. 


Applied before work it protects the 
industrial irritants. 


hands against 


Rozalex acts as a “‘ barrier substance”’ and is easily 
washed off afterwards leaving the hands clean and 
healthy. The value of Rozalex foc many types of 
work has been proved over a period of ten year 


ROZALEX 


Applied before work protects the skin against 
industrial irritants. 


ROZALEX LTD, Yorkshire House, Cross Street 
MANCHESTER, 2 
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A VALVE OF 
SUPER 
EXCELLENCE 


Capable of meeting 
successfully the 
most exacting con- 
ditions in modern 
intensive engineer- 
ing practice. 


Reduces in one 
stage from any 
high initial pressure 
to atmosphere. 


SIR W.H. BAILEY 


& CO., LTD. 


\WATED 
UMINA 











INSURE WITH 


FULL PARTICULARS 


may be obtained from 


The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 
7, Chancery Lane, London 








PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 
NAT ONAL BUILDINGS ; a MANCHESTER 5 


NO w-8 


Rf A. 











PLANT 


FOR THE 


CHEMICAL 
swo ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


fabricated from 


ALL METALS 


HENRY BALFOUR *<° 
LEVEN FIFE 


Welded or Riveted Design 











FOR ALL PURPOSES AND PRESSURES | 
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PLEASE CONSULT US 

On all matters concerning 

PACKINGS & JOINTINGS 
For Chemical Plant 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE R6 


JAMES WALKER & CO., LTD. 
“LION’’ WORKS, WOKING, SURREY 


PHONE: WOKING 2432 (6 lines) GRAMS: LIONCELLE 





ee ee “ 





bad 


The ‘ Metrovick *’ totally-enclosed 
motor with integral fan operated 
air cooling circuits is designed for 
use in the corrosive and dusty 
atmospheres of Chemical and Gas 
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